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With all men peace is surely to hr preferred, for if they 
live in accordance with Cod’s will, to quarrel xvith them 
is the height of foolishness; and if they do not, they -verily 
suffer from the malady of ignorance and deserve in fact 
our compassion. 


AKBAR 


Quoted by Abul Fazl in the A‘tnd-Akbart. 




PREFACE 


The purpose of this book is to present to the readers a 
collection of Mughal documents that belong to the Jogi 
gaddi of Jakhbar in the Punjab, and to share with them 
the excitement of their discovery. In a sense we retain to 
this day, nearly a year after having come upon these docu¬ 
ments, a measure of that excitement, for a detailed 
examination of these has only deepened our belief in 
their significance. Discussions with kind and learned 
friends like Professor Nurul Hasan have persuaded us to 
believe also in the value of their publication. This publi¬ 
cation owes itself then to the encouragement that we have 
received in the idea of bringing them to wider notice, on 
the one hand from several friends, especially Dr Nihar- 
ranjan Ray, Director of the Indian Institute of Advanced 
Study at Simla, and on the other hand from the enlighten¬ 
ed and generous attitude of the Mahant of Jakhbar, Baba 
Brahm Nath, and his learned disciple and our friend, 
Mahant Shankar Nath. 

The Jakhbar collection is not the only collection of 
Mughal documents on the subject of endowments of one 
kind or the other to non-Muslim establishments and indi¬ 
viduals; but it is a collection distinguished from the others 
by its size and range and character. The seventeen docu¬ 
ments presented here form a homogeneous group spread 
evenly over a period of more than two centuries and 
belonging to the reign of every major Mughal ruler; they 
also refer to the same madad-i-ma‘dsh grant, enjoyed, 
almost undisturbed, over this long period, and in fact to 
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this day by the Jogis. Wc thought therefore of publishing 
these documents in their entirety. And if we appear to 
have been a little pretentious and tiresome in our presen¬ 
tation of these with a photograph and transcription and 
translation and annotation of each document, with a 
generous measuie of appendices added, we have, we believe 
some justification for the weary detail that we inflict upon 
the reader in the fact that these are offered here essentially 
as sources for the student of Mughal India. We have 
drawn relatively few conclusions ourselves, throwing out 
only some suggestions at places, and have aimed generally 
at publishing these in as full a manner as possible so that 
they can be put to more learned use by other scholars. 

The only conscious effort we have made to save the 
reader, especially the general reader, from unbearable 
tedium, is by providing a short and, we hope, readable 
introduction, and by reducing to the very minimum such 
learned things as diacritical marks, retaining them only 
for unfamiliar words and names, and then following 
simply the easily accessible scheme that Steingass uses in 
his Per.sian-English Dictionary. 

The deciphering of these documents was easily the saott 
difficult part of our work on them, and the transeriptitms 
given in this volume find their justification, we hope, in 
the rather unfriendly script of many of the documents. A 
few minor lacunae are still there and our deciphering may 
not always be acceptable, but a comparison with the ori¬ 
ginals is likely to give the reader some idea of the long 
and anxious hours that we had to devote to the task. 

In the preparation of this volume we have received 
generous help, and our debts are many and deep. The 
foremost of these we owe of course to the mahants o( 
Jakhbar whose magnanimity made it possible for us to 
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obtain and publish these documents, and whose help m 
the collection of oral traditions, during our field work at 
Jakhbar and its neighbourhood, enabled us to piece 
together even the fragmented picture that we present 
here of the history of the gaddi. Dr Niharranjan Ray 
associated himself with this project from the very begin¬ 
ning and we have gratefully received consistent support 
from him, both personally and as the Director of the 
Indian Institute of Advanced Study. We have had several 
occasions to consult our friends. Dr Irfan Habib, Mr. I. A. 
Tirmizi and Mr. B. R. Grover; and they gave us generously 
of their time and attention. We have also received a great 
deal of help from Mr. Rashpal Malhotra, Mrs. Swaranjit 
Mehta, Mrs. Kanina Goswamy, Miss Tripta Wahi, Mr. 
Gurtej Singh, Miss Indu Banga, Mr. Dharam Paul and 
Mr. Kewal Atiand, to all of whom we owe much gratitude. 


Punjab University 
Chandigarh 
March 15, 1967. 


B. N. Goswamy 
J. S. Grewal 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE ESTABLISHMENT 

The tiny village which is the home of the Shaiva 
establishment from which the documents that form the 
theme of this volume come, bears a very descriptive name: 
it is called Jakhbar Jogian, “Jakhbar of the Jogis”. The 
first part of the name is explained locally with reference 
to the small temple of a celebrated and bountiful Jakh 
(Sanskrit, yaksha), which is topped by an enormous tree, 
bar, and stands at the eastern edge of the village; the 
second part refers to the Natha Jogis around whose 
monastery or dera the village has apparently grown. The 
significance that the village possesses it owes wholly to the 
Jogis, and neither to its size which is negligible nor to its 
situation which is obscure. Jakhbar in fact occupies a re¬ 
mote corner^ at the north western end of the Gurdaspur 
district of the Punjab which touches on the one hand the 
state of Jammu and Kashmir and on the other the country 
of Pakistan. It is approached with a little difficulty, either 
from the road which connects Gurdaspur with Pathankot 
or alternatively from that which forms the crude link bet¬ 
ween Pathankot and the border town of Narot Jaimal 
Singh. From either direction one has to cover some 
distance on foot to get to the village. 

Around the village of Jakhbar are several villages which 
share its comparative obscurity but find frequent mention 
in the papers belonging to the establishment and possess 
names suggestive sometimes of historical association. 
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Towards the north® is Sherpur on the Pathankot-Narot 
Jaimal Singh road; in the north-east is Muradpur with 
which the Jogis of Jakhbar had a persistent boundary dis¬ 
pute; in the south-east lies the sizeable village of Narot, 
locally referred to as Narot Mehra which name serves to 
distinguish it from the other Narot, of Jaimal Singh, and 
to keep the local population reminded of its connection 
with Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who is said to have given 
this name to the village after a not very edifying episode;® 
towards the south-west lies Bhoa, still spoken of with 
reverence at Jakhbar as the original place of this gaddi of 
the Nathas and once almost totally destroyed by the floods, 
but now a sizeable village; towards the west is Bhagwansar; 
and towards the north-west are the villages of Sunderchak 
and Bani Lodi. Not very far from Jakhbar are villages 
like Aima Mughlan, Kotli Mughlan, Aima Changan and 
Aima Gujran, the names of which acquire some signifi¬ 
cance in the context of the Mughal documents of which 
we treat here. At a distance of a bare two miles, starts the 
betf old bed, of that indecisive river, the Ravi, made so 
broad by the river’s tendency to inundation and changing 
its course ever so often.^ 

The village of Jakhbar itself has little of interest outside 
of the Jogi establi^ment and the shrine of the jakh; it is 
an overgrown hamlet which dusters iiround the consider¬ 
able complex of buildings that house the Jogis. It is domi- - 
nated by the dera of the Jogis much in the same manner, 
one might think, as the local population is by the Mahant 
who occupies the Jakhbar gaddi. The dera is endosed on 
its eastern side by an enormous wall of masonry which 
lends it an air of grandeur not wholly possessed even by 
the foremost Jc^ monasteries elsewhere. The huge gate 
at one end of the wall is overlooked by a stucco dvarapala, 
stem if somewhat lonely guardian of the establishment. 
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holding rigidly, and appropriately, an English musket, for 
the date of this part of the construction is said to be the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

The wall has several extremely interesting designs in 
what might be called brick-inlay, the elephants and 
peacocks and chess-players being formed to look like 
silhouettes with thin black bricks against the usual red 
ones. Above the gateway and the passage is a set of rooms, 
now occupied by the junior mahant, from which a balcony 
projects on the vacant space below on what is the tiny 
square of the village. On the inside one emerges through 
the passage into an open space at the left of which is a 
large masonry platform overgrown with flowers: this is 
the samadhi of Baba Udant Nath, the founder of the 
Jakhbar gaddi, and the unusual fact of there being no 
structure above the rather austere platform is explained 
by the tradition preserved at Jakhbar that Udant Nath 
chose the time to "surrender his life" himself and did not 
die in the normal manner. A little further down in this 
open space is a covered shed which now houses some cattle 
but did once serve as the ‘chamber’ of the wazirs of the 
establishment. The present use to which the structure is 
being put is appropriately indicative of the low opinion 
now held at the dera of the wazirs, for the story is that one 
of the wazirs proved disloyal enough to induce the then 
Mahant to abolish the very institution of the wazirs com¬ 
pletely. The samadhi and the wazirs* chamber are features 
which, among others, proclaim the true character of a Jogi 
monastic establishment of some magnitude; and what the 
Jakhbar gaddi has by way of structures in the inner 
courtyard confirms emphatically the nature of this consi¬ 
derable dera. At one end is the large kitchen, bhandar- 
khana, with an inscription which dates the present cons¬ 
truction to A.D. 1879, in the period of Mahant Madho 
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Nath. The gaddi ghar or the seat of the ruling Mahant 
is a spacious but austere double-storeyed structure and 
next to it is a part of the building now in a dilapidated 
condition which had a painted ceiling with an inscription 
dating it back to the period of Mahant Dhaja Nath in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. One part of the 
structure appears to be the oldest in the establishment and 
is said to belong to the sixteenth century; in this is the 
small shrine in which the dhuni, constant smouldering hre 
which distinguishes every Jogi establishment,^ slowly 
burns. In this part of the structure also are little temples 
of Shiva, the Devi and Bhairava, holy deities of the Jogis,® 
and at one end are several sets of rooms to accommodate 
the pilgrims and the resident Jogis alike. 

To the west of the complex of buildings just described, 
is another open space with a number of samadhis of for¬ 
mer mahants and in one corner the lonely samadhi of the 
wazirs with faint traces of frescoes still lingering on the 
ceiling of its dome. All the samadhis are regularly wor¬ 
shipped as a part of the daily ritual at the dera, their 
presence so close to the living quarters realizing partly the 
Jogi ideal of living in a cremation ground.^ 

The Jogis of Jakhbar belong to the K^nphata sect; the 
very appearance of the present mahant, the venerable, 
octogenarian Baba Brahm Nath, and his enlightened and 
genial disciple, Shankar Nath, proclaiming emphatically 
their religious affiliation. In the manner of the strictest 
of the Kanphatas they wear large mudras in their ears and 
carry on their persons the sacred symbols of the faith:* 
the seli, consisting of a string of black woollen thread, 
a bead, and the ndd, a little whistle made of horn; and the 
rudraksha mala, the rosary made o fthe fruit of the elaeo- 
carpus ganitrus. The texts read and recited at the dera 
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include hand-written copies of the works sacred to the 
Jogis, many of them inscribed at Jodhpur for Mahant 
Chanchal Nath, according to their colophons. The names 
of Gorakhnath and Machhandarnath are hallowed names 
at the dera; the legend brings in profuse references to 
Raja Gopichand and Bhartrihari, to Puran Bhagat and 
Raja Rasalu. 

The strong impression that one receives at Jakhbar, 
however, is that this gaddi of the Jogis has come to be a 
little isolated from the general organization of the Kan- 
phatas over the years. This may have been due to the 
general indifference of the mahants to outside matters, 
which is a point that often emerges from any discussion 
with Baba Brahm Nath, or again to the relative lack of 
importance of the sub-sect to which this gaddi belongs. 
The only organizational fact prominently mentioned at 
Jakhbar is that this gaddi belongs to the Ganganathi panth. 
The Ganganathis do not happen to be the most promi¬ 
nent of the twelve sub-sects in which the Kanphatas are 
according to tradition divided:’ the Jakhbar gaddi has 
consequently gone almost completely unnoticed so far. In 
his study of the Kanphatas, Briggs^’ makes the briefest 
of mention of the Ganganathis and then makes no refer¬ 
ence at all to any gaddi associated with them. In the scores 
of names of sacred places and monasteries of the Jogis, 
the Jakhbar gaddi is not mentioned even once. This, how¬ 
ever, is less a measure of the insignificance of the Jakhbar 
gaddi in the Kanphata scheme of things than of the special 
circumstances which have forced a degree of obscurity 
on it. Even in the fuller and brilliant study of the Nathas 
by Dr Kazan Prasad Dwivedi, the Jakhbar gaddi finds 
but a brief mention, on the authority of a Bengali Jogi, 
as the principal seat of the Ganganathis.’’ The principal 
Jogi monasteries in the popular mind thus remain Tilla 
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and Gorakhpur and Dhinodhar and the like, even though 
at least in the Punjab, Jakhbar remains probably the oldest 
after that at Tilla in the Jhelum District, now in Pakistan, 
and once the premier Jogi establishment in the whole of 
India “ 

Rather unexpectedly, one should think, however, no 
attempt is made at Jakhbar to push the antiquity of the 
place any further into the past than is warranted by veri¬ 
fiable historical evidence Every tradition preserved at the 
place and every material object that could lend substance 
to the legend, points to the fact that the gaddi was found¬ 
ed by Udant Nath, also referred to as Plr Bhaur Nath,“ 
“Pir” being an epithet which inspite of its strongly Mus¬ 
lim association is always used for the heads of Jogi 
monastic establishments. The dale of Udant Nath is not 
specifically mentioned, except on a nineteenth century 
^portrait’ in oils of the ascetic where it is given as AH. 
989, possibly following tradition preserved at Jakhbar; but 
he is referred to always in association with the Emperor 
Akbar. The contemporaneity of the two is sought to be 
proven in several ways and a number of stories are to be 
heard at Jakhbar that tell of the deep reverence in which 
Udant Nath was held by the Mughal Emperor 

Nothing is known of the guru of Udant Nath and no 
names come to us to bridge the long period of five or 
six centuries that must have elapsed between Gorakhnath 
and the Jakhbar ascetic. The history of the Jakhbar gaddi 
begins suddenly with the second half of the sixteenth 
century. The apparent insistence of the tradition at prov¬ 
ing the connection between the Emperor Akbar and Udant 
Nath-the name seems to spring from his miraculous 
power to fly through space, the legend says, for his own 
guru whom he was fond of bathing everyday with a 
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pitcher full of water brought from the Ganga - receives 
firm support from the documents that are being presented 
here. The first grant- appears to have been made in this 
Jogi’s name by the Emperor Akbar in A.H. 979 (A.D. 1571). 
Whether this was done by the Emperor after a personal 
witnessing of the occult powers of Udant Nath who mira¬ 
culously transferred a her tree from Mecca to this place 
to satisfy the Emperor’s sudden craving, or after a little 
less spectacular event than this legend suggests, it is not 
possible to determine. The documents only mention the 
sober fact of a grant. 

The time of the death of Udant Nath is not known 
to the tradition at Jakhbar, but the documents indicate 
that he was alive in A.D. 1597 and had been succeeded 
by A.D. 1606. One important event took place before Udant 
Nath’s death, the settlement at Jakhbar. He is said ori¬ 
ginally to have lived at the small village of Bhoa where 
the documents clearly indicate the first grant of land to 
the Jogis was made by the Mughal Emperor. The Bhoa 
grant, however, was ill-fated, for it happened to be on the 
bank of the wayward Ravi, and seems to have been sub¬ 
merged under water soon after the Jogis received it. The 
popular legend-it is curious how most of the legends 
cloak a near historical fact-gives a more engaging ex¬ 
planation of the destruction of Bhoa. It is associated with 
the curse of Dhuni Nath, another Jogi ascetic who was 
not connected with the dera at Bhoa but happened to 
wander in its direction in the absence of Udant Nath. 
He appears not to have been allowed to settle down, light 
his own dhuni, at Bhoa at which in great anger he picked 
up his smoulderingiire, wrapped it in his gudri, and moved 
away, invoking a disaster upon the village which be said 
shall be submerged the very same , night under the waters 
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of the Ravi, The flood, of course, did come“, as we know 
from the documents, and the Jogis moved out of Bhoa. 

We are tempted to speculate a little on the events that 
followed. The Jogis must have decided to shift to a place 
not very distant from Bhoa, being interested only in 
moving away from the bed of the river. It is perhaps 
reasonable to assume that their choice of a place for 
settling down fell on a spot dose to the nearby shrine 
of the Jakh, which must have then stood in a held as so 
many Jakh shrines still do, because of the sanctity of the 
site and the large number of people who must have resort¬ 
ed to the Jakh for gaining boons and favours The shrine 
was not far from the rather large Village of Narot from 
which, at a later time, an area of land equivalent to that 
held by the Jogis at Bhoa was carved out to be given to 
them following imperial orders Gradually, we are led to 
believe, the new home of the Jogis became the nucleus 
of a settlement which kept pn growing, though not very 
much, with the years and is the Jakhbar Jogian of today. 

The Jogis of Jakhbar do not marry and it is a spiritual 
not a natural heir who succeeds to the gaddi. It is not 
dear as to who succeeded Udant Nath who must have 
had several disdples. The names of a very large number 
of mahants who came after Udant Nath are listed in a 
genealogical table of the gaddi which was compiled at 
the time of the preparation of the British record of rights 
in A.D. 1865 by the then mahant, Ghanchal Nath’^. But 
the accuracy of this table is a little open to question. The 
tree of succession according to the present tradition at 
Jakhbar differs from it in material respects^' and there is 
obvious confusion in this matter. There are several names 
which are common to both the lists and there is complete 
identity between them as far as the last four generations 
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that preceded Mahant Chanchal Nath are concerned, but 
it is the order in the earlier part of the lists which is very 
uncertain. 

It is possible to ascribe this confusion to several factors 
among which must be the reliance by the compilers of these 
tables on memory rather than on document, and to the 
fact that some of the prominent pirubhais^"^ of the mahants 
may have been confused with their successors. 

The shijra-nasb of the 1865 settlement has the follow¬ 
ing list : 


Udant Nath 
Bhau Nath 


Anant Nath 

■ I 

Surat Nath 

1 

Ranch an Nath 


Dridh Nath 

I 

Rattan Nath 

I 

Pancham Nath 

I 

Hira Nath 

I 

Shraddha Nath 

1 

Lai Nath 


Subudh Nath 
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Mayya Nath 

Gomti Nath 

I 

Dhaja Nath 

I 

Chanchal Nath 

This table, understandably, comes down only to Chanchal 
Nath who was the mahant at the time of the Settlement. 
The list is brought down to date^ by the present mahant 
of the establishment in this manner: 

Chanchal Nath 

I 

Madho Nath 

I 

Tani Nath 

Sohan Nath 

1 

Brahm Nath (present mahant) 

It would be reasonable to accept the authenticity of these 
lists only from Mahant Subuddha Nath onwards, not only 
because of the agreement between the two lists mentioned 
earlier, but also because Mahant Chanchal Nath should be 
taken to have been familiar at least with the names of the 
three generations that preceded him. What followed after 
1865 is recent history and the accuracy of the table can 
be ascertained beyond any doubt. 

The possibility of the gurubhais finding mention as 
successors in the tables is both likely and interesting in 
the extreme, for the gurubhais of the mahant must always 
have been held in high esteem by the followers and at 
several places in these documents, in the context of grants 
of land, we come upon expressions like ‘Than Nath, Bhau 
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Nath and others” which can perhaps be taken to mean 
that the entire jamffat or at least the principal ones 
among the Jogis living at the establishment were techni¬ 
cally regarded as jointly enjoying the grant. 

The certainty about the correctness of the table from 
the middle onwards has unfortunately been of no help to 
us in the editing of these documents. We have conse¬ 
quently carefully collected and tabulated the evidence 
about the names of the mahants of the gaddi from these 
documents ourselves and are of the belief that between the 
hrst of the mahants, Udant Nath, and Subuddha Nath, 
the last mahant to be mentioned in these documents, at 
least five generations must have intervened. A number of 
the mahants referred to in the documents, we feel, must 
have lived contemporaneously with each other and must 
have been closely related either as gurubhdis or as senior 
and junior fp.ahants. The fact that they are mentioned 
as “grantees” in the documents owes itself possibly to the 
practice of one of the principal Jogis of the establishment 
personally representing the gaddi before the Mughal 
authority at the time of the confirmation of the grant 
and thus being named in the document as a grantee 
together with others. 

In this context it is of deep interest to find the names 
of as many as ten Jogis listed in the Appendix on the 
reverse of the document II which is a grant in the name 
of Udant Nath. Among these occur the names of Tan 
Nath, Ban Nath, Surat Nath, Chandar Nath, Balak Nath, 
and Bhairon Nath, who must have been either the guru- 
bhais or the immediate disciples of Udant Nath. The first 
four of these again' find mention in separate documents of 
somewhat later dates but so close to each other in point 
of time that they cannot possibly have belonged to a verti¬ 
cal line in succession . 
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On this reckoning, it is likely that Udant Nath was 
succeeded by one of the group of Jogis among which 
certainly were Tan Nath, Ban Nath, and Surat Nath, 
another Jogi from the above list, Chandar Nath, receiving a 
small grant from the Emperor Jahangir at a different place 
and founding there what must have been regarded as a 
branch of the Jakhbar gaddi. The documents lead us to be¬ 
lieve that, of these three, it was Surat Nath who became the 
direct successor of Udant Nath. In the next generation we 
get the names first of Than Nath, disciple of Surat Nath, 
and then of Than Nath in association with Bhau Nath who 
might possibly have been a gurubhai Their successor 
appears to have been Mahant Anand Nath with whom 
we find the Emperor Aurangzeb in a relationship of great 
closeness, even warmth. A document of the 4th year of 
Aurangzeb’s reign (A D. 1661), mentions him by name, 
but he appears to have lived not beyond the 16th year 
(AD. 1674) when Hira Nath succeeded him. The period 
of the gaddi of Mahant Hira Nath seems to have been 
long—tradition ascribes to him a life of 101 years—and 
eventful. The death of Hira Nath in A.D. 1740 made 
the succession devolve upon Subuddha Nath who finds 
mention in these documents as Subodh Nath. Our in¬ 
formation is far from complete and it is not possible to 
state with certainty that the gaddi passed to these mahants 
in this order of direct succession. There is every likelihood 
that other mahants intervened, although it is possible to 
see that if they did, the period of their occupation of the 
gaddi must have been rather short. 

There is evidence to prove that some of the Jogis who 
never ascended the gaddi in succession to their guru receiv¬ 
ed lands in their own right and enjoyed them at places 
other than where the principal grant was located. They 
passed such grants to their own successors and the Jogi 
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Chandar Nath mentioned above was succeeded in the 
Naroli Sanga grant by Bhandar Nath (document III) 
who had presumably little to do with the Jakhbar 
gaddi. 

Tradition associates each fresh grant of land to the Jogis 
with some miraculous deed performed by a mahaiit and 
if this is to be believed then the Jakhbar mahants must have 
been an unusually gifted group indeed, for their vast pos¬ 
sessions were at one time spread over a considerable area 
from Jwalamukhi in the Kangra district to Parol in Jammu. 
Stories are told at Jakhbar not about Udant Nath alone but 
also of several other mahants and their miraculous powers. 
There is one that connects the Jogis of Jakhbar with the 
prosperous householder mahant family of Gurdaspur 
through the blessing of Mahant Subuddha Nath who 
granted to a childless Gurdaspur mahant the boon of a son 
to perpetuate the name of the family. This boon, however, 
was granted on the important condition that the child 
should be given a name ending in “Natha" which strongly 
suggests that the story may only signify the conversion of the 
Gurdaspur mahants to Shaivism by the Jogis of Jakhbar. 
The Jakhbar mahants do not go out on visits to the homes 
of their disciples outside Jakhbar, the visits that in the 
terminology of monastic establishments are called going 
on sewakai, and this appears to have been a rule enforced 
by Mahant Chanchal Nath who, it is said, was once tested 
for his miraculous powers by a disciple during one of 
his visits and who, after performing the required miracle, 
decided, rather wisely, that the institution of going on 
sewakai should be abolished lest another mahant, less 
endowed with powers, should not be able to perform an 
equal deed and thus bring disgrace to himself and the 
gaddi. The occult powers of the mahants did not apparently 
decline, however, and the gifts of his own guru, Sohan 
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Nath, are stressed by the present mahant although he 
claims none for himself. 

Whether it was for reasons of the practice of hathayoga 
by the Jogis or their personal piety, the Jakhbar gaddi 
seems always to have wielded great influence. The antb 
quity of a gaddi is always a factor with the people paying 
it homage, and in this matter the Jakhbar dera has been 
looked upon with deep reverence. Apart from the gaddi 
of Tilla which is associated with Gorakhnath himself or 
with Lakshman Nath, his disciple,^ this appears to have 
been the most ancient of the Jogi monasteries in the 
Punjab. The heavily endowed Kirana monastery near 
Sargodha, now in Pakistan, dated back possibly only to 
the time of the Sikh chief, Maharaja Ranjit Singh,^ and 
the Asthal Bohar establishment near Rohtak^ is said to 
have been founded only as late as the second half of the 
eighteenth century. 

The antiquity of the plate must necessarily have been 
a strong reason for the position of pre-e;minence to which 
it appears to have attained even among the religious estab¬ 
lishments in this region. This area is unusually rich in 
religious houses and in the districts of Gurdaspur and 
Kangra, within a radius of not more than twenty five 
miles from Pathankot, are as many as three major 
Vaishnava establishments at Pandori,^ Damthal^ and 
Bathu,^ the first of these having an enormous following 
even to this day in these parts. The gaddi of Jakhbar has 
a strangely intimate relationship with all these shrines, 
inspite of the fact that they are dedicated to the Vaishnava 
sect which at least at one time stood in direct opposition 
to the Shalvas, especially the Jogis. Even to this day, the 
accession or tilak ceremony of a mahant of any of these 
establishments is not deemed to be complete till a repre- 
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sentative of the Jakhbar Jogis is present to bless the 
event ** He, in fact, puts the seli or black woollen thread, 
and the topi, a conical cap which is to be seen in so many 
of the paintings of the Pandori mahants, on the new 
mahant as tokens of his spiritual authority This custom 
of the Jakhbar mahants virtually installing the mahants 
of the Vaishnava shrines is explained by Baba Brahm 
Nath with the aid of a popular tradition according to 
which Pandori itself was at one time in the hands of a 
Jogi, Mahesh Nath, who, at the time of his death, be¬ 
queathed the land on which he worshipped to a greatly 
devoted Vaishnava disciple This, in later years, became 
the nucleus of a gaddi The story of the Gurdaspur 
mahants, noticed above, is only another illustration of the 
great respect paid to the Jogis of Jakhbar and their gaddi. 

This reverence the gaddi of Jakhbar appears to have 
claimed from the people of this region over a long period 
of time as is evidenced by the grants held by this house 
of the Jogis in far spread areas, from the Mughal rulers 
and the Hindu Rajas alike In one of the documents men¬ 
tion is made of thousands of persons visiting with regu¬ 
larity the Jakhbar gaddi —the Shivaratri festival is still 
celebrated there on a considerable scale—and the bestow¬ 
ing of favours upon the mahants of Jakhbar by the Mughal 
rulers may have been on their part an act alike of piety 
and prudence There seems to have been little doubt on 
the part of the Mughals about the Jakhbar mahants deserv¬ 
ing their munificence: in document after document a 
particular mahant is called mard-i^mustabiq, the entire 
body of Jogis is described as ahUi-qana'at; and the piety 
of these Jogis must almost certainly have been a factor 
in the situation The fact of the mahants wielding enor¬ 
mous local influence must undoubtedly have been yet 
ano^er consideration with the Mughals when they con- 
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ferred these grants on this establishment, for by these gifts 
they were creating what could easily be called a vested 
interest. An interesting and additional reason for the 
attachment of the Mughals to the Jogis of Jakhbar is 
suggested by the document which is a letter from the 
emperor Aurangzeb to Mahant Anand Nath and in which 
he obviously refers to a medicinal preparation that he is 
eager to obtain from the mahant. Baba Brahm Nath, the 
present mahant, still practises his own kind of medicine 
for charitable purposes. 

An extremely interesting document not reproduced here 
but also coming from the Jakhbar dera illustrates the 
nature and the extent of the influence exercised by the 
mahants among the people: it speaks of a painter of Nur- 
pur having come to Jakhbar and finding his personal be¬ 
longings stolen, appealing to the mahants who got the 
belongings restored and asked the painter to declare In 
the presence of the local Qazi discharging the thieves of 
any further responsibility. 

One gets the feeling that the mahants of Jakhbar had 
almost a controlling power over the local population. Their 
spiritual supremacy combined with their humility, if the 
attitude of the present mahant is any indication, and the 
extent of their material possessions must have given them 
a position of unquestioned eminence in the area, a con¬ 
siderable part of which they undoubtedly enjoy to this 
day. The tenants and the agricultural labourers who culti¬ 
vate the land belonging to the mahants stand somewhat 
naturally in a position of loyalty to the gaddi, but the area 
of their influence is much wider than the neighbourhood 
of the village. It is quite an experience to move out of 
the dera with the junior Mahant, Shankar Nath, for at 
nearly every step he is detained by men and women and 
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children who bend low to touch his feet out of reverence. 
His election as the sarpanch of the panchayat of nearby 
Sherpur is an accurate index to his influence and popU' 
larity. The mahants and their officials exercise undoubted 
influence and command great respect in the town of 
Pathankot, and a general measure of their importance in 
the area is demonstrated by an event like the general 
elections in which the support of the mahants to a candi¬ 
date becomes for him a factor of great confidence. 


THE CONTEXT 

Mo.st of the historical problems turn out in the last 
analysis to be the problems of methodology in its widest 
sense, for the approximation of our knowledge to the 
actual past depends on the availability and interpretation 
of evidence on the past. Therefore, all ‘traces’ from the 
past become naturally important to the historian. 

In the present state of our knowledge of Mughal India, 
official documents form one of the most important sources 
of concrete information on that age. How such documents 
can be used for elucidating specific issues was demonstrated 
in the early years of the present century by J. J. Modi in 
the Parsees at the Court of Akhar and Dastur Meherjee 
Rana (Bombay, 1903); and, later on, by H. S. Hodivala 
in his Studies in Parsi History ’(Bombay, 1920). Subse¬ 
quently, the appearance of K. M. Jhaveri’s Imperial 
Farmans has been followed by the publication of a con¬ 
siderable number of documents relating to medieval 
India.^ All this work has been done on the obviously 
sound assumption that official documents provide the 
student of medieval India with a most useful source- 
material. That a fruitful use of such material can be made 
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by the historian of medieval India is evident, for example, 
from Dr Irfan Habib’s Agrarian System of Mughal India ** 

The importance of the documents which are here being 
presented to the student of Mughal India is taken for 
granted They are not meant to solve any specific issues 
But they have already proved to be of immense help in 
our attempt at describing the Jakhbar establishment It is 
now being widely recognised that the historian cannot 
adopt a passive attitude towards his sources on the ambi¬ 
guous assumption that his ‘facts’ would speak for them¬ 
selves To make the best use of his evidence, a serious 
historian has to ask a number of questions relevant to the 
issues raised by himself, and he has very often to ‘extract’ 
answers from his evidence The value of these documents 
will depend ultimately on the kind of relevant questions 
which are put to them by the student of Mughal India 
We do not presume to know all the significance of this 
evidence for the future historian However, a few points 
may be made in this brief introduction to the present group 
of documents for the consideration of the student of 
Mughal history 

The number of these documents is not very large-some 
detail follows in section III They are only seventeen, 
consisting of four imperial farmans, four parwanchahSj 
three sanads, a mahzar, a muchalkah, a yad-ddsht, a chak- 
ndmak, a personal letter and, what may be called, a 
hukmndmah^ But they all belong to one establishment 
and cover a span of two centuries The only set of such 
documents published so far is to be found in Jhaveri’s 
Imperial Farmans Such ‘family papers’ of Mughal times 
are not wholly unknown: but they are not very common. 
Even when their existence might be known, they are not 
easy to procure for publication or consultation. That the 
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present set of documents is as important as Jhaveri’s may 
be readily conceded; but we may venture to claim that 
it is more important. 

These documents are in a sense unique. Jhaveri’s 
documents belong to the reigns of Akbar, Shah Jahan and 
Shah Alam; and relate, among other things,^ to remission 
in perpetuity of fi.scal demands, on lands purchased by 
Cosain Vithal Rai of Gokul, probably for the maintenance 
of the thakurdwara. Unlike his documents, the present 
collection is quite evenly spread over the two centuries 
it covers—the reigns of Akbar, Jahangir, Shah Jahan, 
Aurangreb, Bahadur Shah. Muhammad Shah and the early 
years of Sikh sovereignty in the Punjab. Furthermore, 
whereas Jhaveri’s documents are not madadd-ma^dsh docu¬ 
ments in the strict sense of the term, eleven document.s 
in the present collection pertain directly to madaddma^dsh 
land. And that makes this collection quite unique 

To understand the significance of these documents wc 
may briefly consider them, first, in relation to the institu¬ 
tion of madadd‘ma*ash. The states of medieval India were 
not welfare states in the present-day sense of that term. 
But the medieval rulers did extend their patronage to 
individuals and institutions as an act of chanty. Several 
terms referring to their ‘charity’ have been preserved in 
the literary documents of the Mughal times. The terms 
milkf which was current already in the days of Ziauddin 
Barani, and in'am, which was certainly in use in sixteenth- 
century Gujarat, were not completely discarded by the 
Mughals who had imported a new term, suyurghal, from 
central Asia. Both in*am and suyurghal appear to be more 
comprehensive than the more commonly used madad-i- 
ma*Ssh or aHmma, each of which refers to land and not to 
cash awards. What was granted through the conferment of 
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madad-i'ina^dsh was the right to collect the revenue and 
to keep it. 

“Grants by which the king alienated his right to collect 
the land rcvenue and other taxes from a given area of 
land, for the life*time of the grantee or in perpetuity, 
have an ancient history in India "^ Grants of land to 
temples are known to have been very common in India 
before the advent of the Turks; and a few instances of 
temples, or of non-Muslims, receiving the patronage of 
the pre-Mughal Muslim rulers are definitely known. The 
grandfather of the Farsi Dastur Mahrji Rana, for example, 
was holding an in*dm land near Navsari, fifty years before 
the conquest of Gujarat by Akbar.“ In Dr Yusuf Husain's 
Farmdns and Sanads of the Deccan Sultan, there is a 
farmdn of the last of the Qutb Shahs, Abu-ul-Hasan 
Tana Shah, granting land-revenues for the maintenance of 
the temple of ‘mara ‘alishvar sami* (Muralishvara? Maha- 
baleshwar?).®* It is quite likely that patronage of non- 
Muslim institutions was adopted by several Muslim rulers 
in the various regions of the Indian sub-continent. That 
some of the grantees, non-Muslim as well as Muslim, of 
earlier time were confirmed in their positions by the 
Mughal rulers is evident from a few known cases: an 
old grant of madad-i-ma*dsh to the descendants of the 
Suhrawaidl Shaikh MajduddTn, for example, was con¬ 
firmed by Akbar in A.D. 1580;*® Dastur Mahrji Rana was 
already holding a grant of one hundred bigahs when in 
the late 1570’s an additional grant of two hundred bigahs 
was conferred on him by Akbar;*® and an old grant to 
the Nathas at Tilla Gorakhnath in the Jhelum District 
was confirmed by Akbar.” 

Not content with the confirmation of old grants, Akbar 
was bpld or considerate enough to confer madad-Fma^dsk 
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on non-Milslims of known sanctity, even when they could 
not put forth any old claims. As it would be evident from 
the present collection of documents, the Jogi Udant Nath 
w^as given two hundred bigahs of madad-i’ma*dsh land for 
the first time in A.D. 1571, seven or eight years earlier 
than Mahrji Ran a received his additional two hundred 
biga}'.$. In A.D. 1578, another Shaiva, Chandar Nath, was 
patronized for the first time by Akbar. The patronage 
of a new Jogi establishment by Akbar makes it highly 
probable that he extended his patronage to the Sikhs and 
the Shaktas also: there is a strong Sikh tradition that he 
had conferred land on Guru Ramdas; and a known 
jarmdn of Shah Jahan conferring land on the Guru’s des¬ 
cendants at Kartarpur, appears to confirm the tradition 
regarding Guru Ramdas himself.®® Similarly, according to 
a long tradition at Jwalamukhi, the Shaktas of that place 
were patronized by Akbar for the first time. In giving 
fresh grants to non-Muslims, Akbar was followed by some 
of his successors. Jahangir, for instance, gave a fresh grant 
of madatUi-ma*ash land to the Vaishnava gosdins in the 
Punjab.®® 

It is generally believed, however, that madad-i-ma*dsh 
was meant only for the Muslims. Horace Hayman Wilson, 
whose Glossary is still regarded as a standard work for 
reference, had defined a'imma as land granted by the 
Mughal Government “to learned and religious persons of 
the Mohammedan faith, or for religious and charitable 
uses in relation to Mohammedanism’’.®' Wilson probably 
did not know any exceptions. Dr Irfan Habib has noticed 
the extension of Mughal patronage to non-Muslim divines 
and institutions.®® But he tends nonetheless to identify 
madad-vma^dsh with a’imma which, in his view too, was 
meant only for the Muslims. “Learning and religious devo¬ 
tion’’, he says with reference to the bulk of the madad-i- 
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fna*dsh grants, “were then the monopoly of a single class 
among Muslims and it was the current belief, entertained by 
this class, that the madad-i-ma^ash grants were meant 
solely for its benefit/' That the belief was not really far 

from the fact, adds Dr Irfan Habib, “is shown by the 
use of the words a*imma and makhddim, both meaning 

religious leaders, as general names for the grantees even 
in official documents’’.^ In the official documents belong¬ 
ing to the Jogis of Jakhbar establishment, however, the 
term a'imma is applied to their madad-i-ma'dsh lands 
also.*® That would, no doubt, identify madad-i-ma*dsh 
with a’imma; but then, neither of these terms would re¬ 
main confined to the revenue-free lands of the Mirslim 
grantees. 

Dr Irfan Habib’s view, though amply justified on a 
quantitative basis, ignores the qualitative aspect of the 
institution of madad-i-ma*dsh. Abul-Fazl’s men of 
learning and his religious devotees formed, indeed, the 
bulk of the recipients of suyurghdl land, but it is doubtful 
if for him they were all necessarily Muslim At any rate, 
by the time he was writing about suyurghdl, non-Muslims 
too were holding madad-i-ma*dsh lands and Abul-Fazl 
was certainly aware of this fact.** 

The imperial farmdns in this collection, granting 
madad'i’mafdsh to the Nathas, are not different in form 
from the other madad-i-ma'dsh farmdns of the time. The 
well-known imperial seals of Akbar and Jahangir appear 
on these farmdns; and the red ink of the sar-ndmah and 
the tughra of Jahangir’s farmdns indicates the importance 
attached to them. On the reverse are the usual endorse¬ 
ments, besides the ta‘tiqah. The rights and favours con¬ 
ferred on the grantees are set out in a manner which 
would be adopted as a more or less set text for the 
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madad‘i-ma*ash farmdns; the Jogis were entitled to the 
revenue (kasildt) from the given area and they were ex¬ 
empted from all obligations to pay the land-revenue (maf- 
o-jihdt) and the petty burdens imposed by ofiBcials (ikhrd’ 

jdt) which were specified in detail; and, significantly, the 
grantees were expected to ‘remain occupied with praying 
for the permanence of the Conquering Dynasty’. Thus, 
there is no essential difference between the madad-i-ma'dsh 
granted to the Jogis and to the *ulemd or the mashdikh. 
They all belonged to, what Jahangir called, ‘the army of 
prayer’ which, from the political point of view, was equ¬ 
ally important with the imperial army. If the Mughal 
arms were the basis of Mughal power, the ‘army of prayer’ 
contributed in its own way towards the acceptance of 
Mughal authority by a considerable number of people: 
and, like the imperial army, it consisted of both the 
Muslims and non-Muslims. The non-Muslim grantees 
would as much be the ‘natural apologists and propagan¬ 
dists’ of the Empire as the Muslim grantees. They both 
belonged to the vested interests astutely created by the 
Mughal Emperors. 

The Natha Jogis of Jakhbar group {jama*at) were 
granted lands in madad-i-ma^dsh at several places, and 
their possessions had become quite considerable in thfe 
early part of the eighteenth century. Indeed, the Jakhbar 
establishment had considerably proliferated; and it may 
not be an unsafe assumption that they had come to wield 
a good deal of unobtrusive influence over the local popu^^ 
lace. In the words of a document, “thousands of men 
flocked to the place’’; and there is at least one document 
in the collection which directly reveals the consideration 
given to die Nathas by the “whole panchayaf* of a neigh- 
bouting qaibah: It has been suggested recently that the 
htdders of a'imma lands, who are assumed to be all Mus- 
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lims, were conservative to the point of being reactionary. 
It may safely be added that the non-Muslim holders of 
madad'i-ma*dsh lands were equally conservative, provid¬ 
ing a strong support to the contemporary powers. 

The madad i-ma'mh to non-Mu.slims, an expression of 
Akbar’s new outlook on their religion and piety, was 
likely to introduce an element of stability in the contem¬ 
porary social order. The Shaiva establishment of Jakhbar 
survived the changing policies of Mughal administration 
as well as the changing fortunes of Mughal authority. The 
claims of the Jakhbar Jogis and, one may suspect, the 
stabilizing character of their conservative establishment 
appear to have been recognized by the Sikh Chiefs who 
supplanted the Mughals (and the Afghans) in the Punjab 
during the third quarter of the eighteenth century. What 
was apparently an innovation in Akbar’s days had be¬ 
come an established tradition by now; and it is interest¬ 
ing in this connection to find the newly established Sikh 
Chief Bhag Singh giving a general instruction that “devia¬ 
tion from an old practice was not to be commended”. 
The madad-i-ma*ash was no longer simply a Muslim insti¬ 
tution. It had been Tndianized’ by Akbar two hundred 
years earlier. At least the conservative among the early 
British rulers of India were quick to recognize the value 
as well as the fact of its existence. 


THE DOCUMENTS 

Ideally, to interpret a single document most satisfacto¬ 
rily. one should be conversant with the whole range of 
that particular kind of documents. We cannot claim to 
have gone through the whole range of Mughal madad4‘ 
ma‘dsh, or any other, documents. We feel, however, that 
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a few observations on each of the documents in this collec¬ 
tion may be made on the basis of some familiarity with 
the relevant published work. 


I 

This is a copy of a farmdn issued by Akbar towards the 
close of A.D. 1581. Being a copy, it does not bear any 
seal; and the date also appears to have been placed at 
the top by the copyist, and that is why it is missing at 
the end. In the light of the whole range of documents in 
this collection, we feel there is no reason to doubt that 
this is a true copy of an authentic farmdn. It refers also 
to an earlier one, which was issued by Akbar under his 
personal seal in October, A.D. l.')71, granting two hund¬ 
red bigahs of land “by way of in'dm** to Udant Nath. 
That would make it one of the earliest known grants by 
Akbar to a non-Mu.slim. 

As it appears from the farmdn Udant Nath saw the 
Emperor personally in early November, A.D. 1581, and 
got the earlier grant confirmed. The occasion for this 
confirmation is evident: a part of the land granted in 
the village Bhoa in A.D. 1571 had been submerged under 
water and in lieu of that, fifty bigahs of land were given 
through this confirmation. 

A few minor points are worth noting in this farmdn. 
It refers to the well-known principle of giving the culti¬ 
vated land and culturable waste in equal part; there is 
no mention as yet of the Udhi-gaz; and two hundred 
bigahs by the measure of the hemp-rope are equal to one 
hundred and seventy bigahs by the bamboo-measure, that 
is to say, the decrease in the number of bigahs is fifteen 
per cent. 
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In the Jakhbar collection as it stands now, this is the 
first original farmdn of Akbar under his imperial seal. 
The date on the farmdn is torn; but, from the ta‘liqah 
on the reverse, it is evident that the farmdn was issued 
in the forty-first year of Akbar’s reign. It refers to the 
earlier grant of two hundred bigahs of land by the mea¬ 
sure of the hemp-rope, “in the name of Udant Nath”. 

The occasion for this new farmdn is clear from its text: 
an investigation into the grants of madad-i-ma‘dsh land 
had been ordered by Akbar, and hence, the case of the 
Jakhbar Jogis was reconsidered. Inspite of Abul-Fazl’s 
proposal of seventy-eight bigahs. “Udant Nath and 
others” were granted one hundred bigahs “by way of 
madad-i-ma*dsh’^, on MTran Sadr Jahan’s recommendation. 
The grant, obviously, was reduced. 

However, the grant was not actually halved. This new 
grant being by the measure of the Ildhi-gaz, the Jogis lost 
less than eighty bigahs by the old measure. 

A few minor points may be noted in connection with 
the farmdn. It repeats “the principle of equal part” and, 
from the figures given on the reverse, it is quite certain 
that two hundred bigahs by the measure of the hemp-rope 
were reduced to one hundred and seventy bigahs by the 
bamboo-measure; it contains the term **jartbdnah** as one 
of the sd^ir-jihdt taxes, which is not to be found in the 
rest of the documents in this collection; and, as already 
pointed out, this farmdn refers to the Gaz-i-lldhi and has 
the more or less standard form of text for the madadA- 
ma*dsh jarmdns. 

It may be noted, however, that this Jarman does not 
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contain the usual phrase about prayers for the Conquer¬ 
ing Dynasty or the Everlasting Dominion. 


Ill 

This is an original farmdn of Jahangir issued in July, 
A.D. 1606. under his imperial seal, with the sar-ndmah 
“Allahu Akbar” and the tugbrd in red ink. It grants ten 
bigahs of land to “Bhandar Nath and others” in Naroli 
Sanga, a village in the parganah Kathuah (not in the 
parganah Pathan in which lay Bhoa). 

The occasion for this grant is evident from the farmdn. 
In October. AD. 1.578, Akbar had granted ten bigahs of 
land “by way of madad-i-ma‘dsh** to the Jogi Chandar 
Nath who by now had died. His disciples, notably Bhan¬ 
dar Nath, approached Jahangir with a view to getting 
the madad'i-ma‘dsh confirmed on them, and their request 
was granted. 

This is a different grant from the one given to Udant 
Nath in Bhoa. However. Chandar Nath, as a disciple, 
was one of the co-sharers of the grant given to Udant 
Nath. Here one may notice the beginning of a kind of 
proliferation in the Jakhbar establishment. 

A few minor points may be noted in connection with 
this farmdn. So far as the present collection is concerned, 
the Turkish calendar is used for the first time in this 
farmdn; the non-fiscal imposts are covered under ikhra- 
and not under sd'ir-jihdt (as it wa^ done iti 
document II); in this, as in Akbar’s farmdn, the terra 
sdwart a$ a non-fiscal impost is clearly written; 
gaO'Shumdrt is included among the ikkrajdt^o-Uwar^t; 
and there are two imposts which appear to be peculiar to 
this farmdn: jalkar and bankar. 
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From the reverse of the farmaity it appears that the 
grant to Chandar Nath in A.D. 1578 had been given by 
the measure of the bamboo; but now the bigah-i-Ildhl 
is introduced, and the reduction due to the Gaz-i-Ildhl 
is eleven per cent. 


IV 

This is an original farmdn of Jahangir issued in 
November, A.D. 1606. The sar-ndmah, the seal and the 
tugbra are exactly the same as in the preceding farmdn 
which was issued only a month earlier. This document 
confirms a madad-i-ma‘dsh of two hundred bigahs by the 
measure of the Gaz-i-Ildhl to the Jogis Surat Nath in the 
parganah Pathan. 

7'he madad-i-ma!dsh was not a hereditary grant until 
after A D. 1600, and the grantee generally obtained the 
renewal of his grant after the accession of a new ruler to 
the throne. A priori, one would expect the Jogis also to 
get their grants confirmed on Jahangir’s accession; and 
this, as well as the previous farmdn, was issued in the 
beginning of the second year of Jahangir’s reign. We 
notice, however, that in this farmdn, as in the preceding 
one, the occasion for the grant is stated differently. Surat 
Nath had approached the Emperor to represent that the 
land which he had been holding “by way of madad-i- 
ma'dsh had been submerged under water due to an exces* 
sive flooding (of the Ravi). Jahangir issued the order that 
two hundred bigahs of revenue-free land, on the familiar 
principle of equal-part, should be allocated to Surat Nath, 
preferably in the old mahal, but if that were not possible, 
somewhere in the neighbourhood. 

7’he farmdn is naturally silent about the exact place of 
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the land to be handed over to the grantee, “duly measured 
and demarcated"; but the document is silent also about 
the village in which Surat Nath was previously holding 
his madad-i-ma*ash land of two hundred Ildht bigahs. 

We have noticed already (documenti) that Udant Nath 
and his disciples were to be given fifty bigahs of waste¬ 
land somewhere. It is quite likely that those fifty bigahs 
were given to them in Narot (probably near the Jakh 
shrine). At any rate, the document which immediately 
follows this one strongly suggests that the present grant 
was given to Surat Nath in Narot. Furthermore, what we 
notice in this Jarman is that not only had the original 
grant of two hundred bigahs been fully restored before 
the close of Akbar’s reign, it was also given by the mea¬ 
sure of the Gaz-i-Ildht, which actually meant some in¬ 
crease in the grant. 

Coming to the minor points, we notice that the non¬ 
fiscal imposts in this Jarman, as in the preceding one, fall 
xmdti ikhrajdt-o-Hwar^dt; and in both of these (armdns it 
is laid down that the land in question was the only reve¬ 
nue-free grant to be given to its recipients. 

V 

This is an undated paru'dnehah; and the seal in the 
margin is undecipherable, except one word which is very 
probably Jamil. The date 1011 (A.D. 1602), however, is 
quite clear. But this date does not necessarily mean that 
the sanad was issued in that year; for, even in this collec¬ 
tion of documents, there are several instances of seals 
remaining in use long after the dates they bear. 

This sanad refers to two hundred bigahs of land in the 
use of “the Jogis Tan Nath, Ban Nath and others" in the 
village Narot. 
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The document, thus, takes a good deal for granted; 
and in the context of the other documents in this collec¬ 
tion, a few points emerge for consideration The Jogis 
“Tan Nath, Ban Nath and others” raised no problem They 
were named on the reverse of Akbar’s farmdn of the forty- 
hrst yeai as the co-sharers of the grant to Udant Nath; 
in the farmdn itself, they were referred to as “others” In 
this sanad, theii names are mentioned, while the rest of 
the co-sharers are referred to as “others” There is hardly 
any doubt that this document ielates to the madad-i- 
ma‘dsh originally given to Udant Nath 

However, the village mentioned in this document is 
Narot and not Bhoa where the land was originally grant¬ 
ed It appears that the transfer ot the original giant in 
Bhoa to Narot was an accomplished fact by the time of 
this sanad which, therefore, is silent about the transfer 
and the reason for it Furthermore, it is being stated 
here that the Jogis held “two hundred btgahs of land” 
but it is not mentioned by which measure; and, it may 
be inferred that it was by the measure of the Gaz-i-Ilahi 
as in the previous farmdn 

This sanad, which appears only to confirm the preced¬ 
ing farmdn, mentions only Tan Nath and Ban Nath by 
name But that does not necessarily exclude Surat Nath, 
because be could easily be covered under the “others” 
Tan Nath and Ban Nath, in all probability, had repre¬ 
sented the Jogis in this case and, therefore, they are be¬ 
ing mentioned by name 


VI 

This is a pafwdnchah issued by l*tmad-ud-daulah in 
the 9th year of Jahangir’s reign. It refers to a farmdn, 
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issued by Jahangir in the same year, by which two hund¬ 
red bigahs of land were conferred on the disciples of 
Surat Naih who, by now, had died. Only one disciple. 
Than Nath, is mentioned by name. 

The farman which is here referred to is not to be 
found in the Jakhbar collection as it now stands; but the 
occasion for that farman is dear enough A new rnahant 
had succeeded to the gaddi of Jakhbar and he, as well as 
his gurubhdiSj needed a confirmation of the old grant 

The occasion for this parwanchah, however, may only 
be guessed This is the first document in this collection 
in which the gumdshtaha-i jdgJrddrdn (the agents of the 
jdgtrddn) are mentioned, and they are mentioned at the 
outset It appears that the Jogis had suffered some in¬ 
convenience at the hands of the gumdsktahs of the jdglr- 
ddrs and they approached the authorities at the Court. 
This impression is confirmed by another phrase which 
has been used for the first time, in this collection, in the 
present document: it is suggested (almost as an argu¬ 
ment) that the land in question was a khud^kdshiah land 
of the Jogis 

On the reverse of this document, besides the mention 
of “two hundred bigahs of land in the old mahal”, there 
is a statement to the effect that the zimn was specified in 
the imperial farman. It may be inferred from this, that 
no other detail was called for, because the farman was al¬ 
ready in the possession of the J(^s and contained all the 
necessary detail. 


vn 

This is a parwdnehah issued by Musawi Khan in 
A.D. 1642. It refers to a faminj in all probability of 
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Shah Jahan, issued in the twelfth regnal year by which 
Than Nath, Bhau Nath and “the other” were confirmed in 
their madad-i‘ma‘ush at Narot. They had presented them¬ 
selves at the Court and had been found to be “deserving”. 

As in the preceding document so in this, the Jogis 
appear to have been harassed in some way by the agents 
of the jdglrddrs, and they might have felt obliged to 
approach the Emperor. At any rate, Musawi Khan is 
sending strict orders that nothing whatever should be 
effected contrary to the imperial farmdn. 

Very similar to the preceding document, this parwdn- 
chah is a little more interesting. Musawi Khan's is the 
only seal, in this collection of documents, to have an 
ayat inscribed on it. This might b^ suggestive of his piety 
or of his orthodoxy. All the same, he has no hesitation in 
enabling the Jogis to pray for the permanence of the 
Eternity-allied Dominion. Even if he was using a stock 
expression, it would indicate the willing acceptance of the 
tradition by Musawi Khan. 


VIII 

This perhaps may be regarded as the most inter¬ 
esting document in the collection. On a paper with 
beautiful floral designs, it bears the seal of “Shah *Alam- 
gir”. There is no date on the document itself but the 
seal bears the date 1072 (A.D. 1661-62) as well as the 
fourth year of the reign. A Persian couplet is inscribed 
on the seal. The sar-ndmah, **Hii^al-GhanV\ appears for 
the first time here in this collection. 

The document appears to be a personal letter to 
Mahant Anand Nath, written by Aurangzeb in the early 
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part ot his reigii It is written in a most reverential tone 
and contains the Emperor’s request for some well-treated 
quicksilver The letter also suggests that a meeting had 
taken place between the Emperor and the Jogi. 

From another document (not being published here), 
Aurangzeb’s consideration for Anand Nath in the early 
1660s is as cleai as from this one. In the village Thar, 
Anand Nath was holding fifteen ghumdos of land by way 
of madad-i-ma*di>h and Aurangzeb increased that grant to 
twenty ghvmdos That document, incidentally, bears the 
same seal We have no reason at all to doubt the genuine¬ 
ness of this letter which, we believe, presents Aurang- 
reb in altogether a new light 


IX 

This is a parwdnehah issued by Mukairam Khan in 
the thirty-ninth year of Auraugzeb’s reign It refers to 
the resumption of the madad-i-ma^ash land which had 
remained earlier in conferment upon “Than Nath, Bhau 
Nath and the other Jogis” in the village Narot This is 
a reference, no doubt, to the grant of two hundred bigahs 
coming from the days of Udant Nath and Akbar 

Aurangzeb is known to have passed a general order in 
AD. 1672-73 that the madad‘i-ma*dsh grants given earlier 
to the non-Muslims should be resumed. His general 
order appears to have been obeyed here; and, as it would 
be obvious from another document (No. XII), the madadr 
i-ma*ask land of the Jogis at Narot was resumed towards 
the close of the fifteenth year of Aurangzeb’s reign. 

This apparently would go against our suggestion in 
connection with the preceding document that Aurangzeb 
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showed a good deal of consideration for Anand Nath. It 
is certainly possible that Aurangzeb’s attitude towards 
Anand Nath could undergo a change during the ten 
years between the lime of the preceding document and 
this It may be pointed out, nevertheless, that Ananj^ 
Nath died at about this time and his death must have 
militated against the possibility of his having the grant 
restored by the Emperor. The Jogis, however, do not 
appear to have suffered very much, because when they 
made a representation to the authorities, the land was 
left in their possession on the basis of a stipulated fixed 
revenue (jama‘‘i-isiimrar). The present document simply 
confirms the arrangements then made, and by which due 
regard had been paid to the welfare of the Jogis, without 
injuring the financial interests of the Government. From 
the Emperor’s point of view, the jama*-i-istimrar was a 
concession made in favour of the Jogis; and the total re¬ 
sult of this entire transaction was some financial gain to 
the treasury of the State. 


X 

This is a muchalkah drawn up in the 47th year of 
Aurangreb's reign. There was a dispute, regarding boun¬ 
daries, between the Jogi Hira Nath, the disciple of 
Anand Nath, and the muqaddams of the village murad- 
pur. All the parties accepted the muqaddams of two ' 
other villages as arbitrators and legally bound themselves 
to abide by their decision. 

I 

It may be of some interest to note that though the 
document was not signed in the court of any qa^, it 
refers to the Sacred Law (SharaU-Shat^f) as the law of 
the land. 
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XI 

This is a sanad issued by Faiz, probably in the early 
years of Bahadur Shah’s reign. The date at the end is 
partially torn and the exact year, therefore, is unknown. 
The seal bears the date 1122 (A.D. 1710) and the sanad 
itself was issued perhaps in, or soon after, that year. 

By this time, the madad-i-ma*dsh to the Jogis at Narot 
appears to have been completely restored. It is state'd in 
the document that “Than Nath, Bhau Nath, Hira Nath 
and the other Jogis” had this grant of two hundred 
bigahs in conferment upon them “by way of madad-i- 
ma*dsh” from olden times. The order forbids the *dmils to 
levy any abwdb from the Jogis, so that they may conten¬ 
tedly pray for the Everlasting Dominion. The restoration 
of the madad4-ma‘dsh (which would actually mean tlic 
remission of the annual mahsul-i-istimrar of one hundred 
and seven rupees), in our view,, is implied in this order. 

The parganah Pathan at this time was a part of the 
jdgir of prince Muhammad Ibrahim for whom the title 
“Sultan” is being used in the document. In the seal, the 
title of Emperor Bahadur Shah is “Shah *A-lam‘’. 


XII 

This is now an incomplete document, coming from 
Bahadur Shah’s reign; and, from the qdzVs seal and attes¬ 
tations of witnesses, it may be safely inferred that it is a 
mahzar. 

As it was mentioned in connection with document IX, 
there is the statement in this mahzar that Akbar had grant¬ 
ed two hundred bigahs to the Jogis at Narot (sic) by way 
of madad‘i-ma*dsh and that this grant was resumed in 
the fifteenth year of Aurangzeb’s reign. 
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In the sixteenth year of Aurangzeb, Hira Nath and his 
followers went towards “Hindustan”. For what purpose 
it cannot be known from this document, because it is 
torn. It may be suggested, however, that Hira Nath, who 
had succeeded Anand Nath by now, might have gone to¬ 
wards the Court to represent the case of the establish¬ 
ment after the grant had been resumed. 

* 

xni 

This is a ydd-ddsht signed by the ^^panchas** of a 
qashah before a qazi in the fourteenth year of Muham¬ 
mad Shah's reign. 

According to a decision of the Panchdyat of the bazar 
of Muhiy-ud-din Pur, the shop-keepers of that place vo¬ 
luntarily undertake to pay one tunkah-i-Alamort per 
shop to Hira Nath of Takhbar by way of fasldnah (as the 
“first-fruit”). 


XIV 

This is a chaknamah, signed in the presence of a 
qdzT in the fourteenth year of Muhammad Shah’s reign. 

From this document it appears that twenty-five bigahs 
of mada(i-i-ma*dsh had remained in conferment upon 
the Jogis of Jakhbar from the times of Akbar and Jahan¬ 
gir in the parganah Domal of the dodb Bist-Jallandhar. 
The detailed demarcation of that land is now made and 
it remains in conferment upon Mahant Hira Nath to 
enable him to pray for the permanence of the Conquer¬ 
ing Dynasty. 

If Muhammad Shah had issued any farmdn to this effect, 
that is not to be found now in the Jakhbar collection. 
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This is a sanad issued by Zakariya Khan, the famous 
Governor of the Punjab, in the seventeenth year of 
Muhammad Shah’s reign. 

This document refers to the lands and other possessions 
of Mahant Hira Nath not only at Narot but also at other 
places, all of which he was holding on the basis of authen* 
tic farmdns and sanads. Zakariya Khan’s order confirms 
him in all his possessions which, as the reverse of 
this document reveals, were to be found around Jakhbar, 
and elsewhere in the parganah Pathan, in and around 
Jwalamukhi, in the parganah Gumtal and in the parga¬ 
nah Shkhpur. 

This document refers to **Hindwi'* (Takri) as well as 
to Persian sanads in Hira Nath’s possession. That would 
suggest that the mahants were holding grants not only 
from the Mughals but also from the vassal Chieftains in 
the Punjab hills. The document assumes in a sense the 
form of an inventory of all the possessions of the Jogis 
of Jakhbar, and serves to indicate the large extent of their 
possessions. 

The increased consideration which now appears to have 
been given to the Jogis by the Mughal administration 
may be explained partly in terms of the value of their 
allegiance to the Mughal authority at a time when it was 
being thwarted by the “enemies” within this part of the 
Empire. 


XVI 

This is a sanad issued by Satd Khan in April, A.D. 
1741, It relates to the confirmation of twenty ghiimaos of 
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madad-i‘ma*ash land in the village Thar of the pargamh 
Shahpur upon Subodh Nath. 

The document refers to the death of Hira Nath. 
Obviously, he was succeeded by Subodh Nath. 

It must be pointed out that this was precisely the grant 
which had been increased by Aurangzeb from fifteen 
ghumdos to twenty m favour of Mahant Anand Nath 
{vide the document not reproduced here but referred to 
in our introductory note to VIII). 


XVII 

This is a rather informal order issued by an autonom¬ 
ous Sikh Chief to his dtwdn. The order does not bear 
any date, and it could have been issued at any time between 
A.D. 1765 and A.D. 1808. 

On a representation made by the Jogis of Jakhbar, 
this order remits octroi duty on goods purchased at the 
nearby town of Sujanpur by the Nathas of Jakhbar where 
Mahant Subodh Nath was on the gaddi. 

The consideration which the Sikh Chief in this docu¬ 
ment shows to the Nathas impels us to infer that their 
revenue-free lands remained intact during the phase of 
political turmoil in the Punjab. That a newly establish¬ 
ed Sikh Chief paid a great regard to traditional usages 
IS extremely significant. 


It is interesting to note that the Sikh Chief Bhag Singh 
seems in this document to adopt as much the form of 
Mughal documents of this nature as the Mughal attitude 
rUi^/mds the Jogis. 
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NOTES 

1. The village, to be exact, lies at a distance of seven miles from 
Pathankot in the western direction which makes it about twenty 
miles to the north of Gurdaspur. Small and uneven paths lead 
to it from the roads indicated here, but one has to walk a distance 
of about two miles if one approaches from Sarna on the Pathan- 
kot-Gurdaspur road, or a little less than a mile if one takes the 
Sherpur approach from the Narot Jaimal Singh road. The mode 
of transport on the latter, which is preferred by the local people, 
is mostly the tanga for which one waits patiently for some time 
and which then- takes more than an hour to get to Pathankot. 

2. These directions have been indicated here on the basis of per¬ 
sonal observation during prolonged field work in the area. Detailed 
maps of this region are not easily available for a variety of reasons, 
among which are security considerations, and we have had to be 
content with these descriptions which if not absolutely accurate are 
at least in a general sense correctly indicative. 


3. The story relates to an incident when Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
during a journey in these parts, was obliged to cross a channel of 
water. Some of the persons from this village, who happen mostly 
to be Rajputs, helped the Maharaja cross by carrying him on their 
shoulders. When the Maharaja got across, it is said, he praised 
the loyalty of these “Mehras”, or low-caste palanquin-bearers - which 
he took them to be—and said that the village Narot should bear 
their name also! 

The Gazetted' of the Gurdaspur District (1891-92, p. 62) connects 
a similar story with the Emperor Jahangir who “is said to have 
been carried across the Ghag on the shoulders of the Rajputs of 
Narot, who thereby earned the name of maheb' (sic) or kahars, 
which they have retained up to the present time.’* 

4 . The Gazetteer of the Gurdaspur District (1891-92, p. 8) g^ves 
a d^iled account of the vagaries of the Ravi which decided rather 
suddenly sometimes to flow panly into one of the several inunda¬ 
tion canals. “For years a large volume of water had been passing 
down the Masto, and at last in about 1859 the whole Ravi deserted 
its former bed and adopted this channel.... The river runs about 
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two miles to the east of its former course which is still occupied 
by the Ujh.’* “As a rule" the Gazetteer continues, “the Ravi is 
not noted for very important changes by alluvion or diluvion, 
but it is subject to very sudden alterations in its course." 

5. The dhuni is a necessary accessory of the Kanphata monastic 
centres, for the Jogi must light his fire wherever he takes up his 
abode. Beside the dhuni is sometimes a morchhal or fan of peacock’s 
tail (Ghurye, G.S. Indian Sadhus, Bombay 1955, 156). George 
Briggs mentioned the interesting fact of the Forest Department of 
the then Government supplying two hundred and fifty bullock carts 
of wood annually for the dhuni of Bhairon at the shrine of Devi 
Patan (Gorakhnath and the Kanphata Yogis, Calcutta 1958, 21). 

6. The worship of this group of deities by the Gorakhnathi or 
Kanphata Jogis points to their being the true descendants of the 
much older sects called the Pas'upatas, the Kapalikas and the 
Kalamukhas, a fact that emerges from any historical account of the 
faith. 


7. The compound with Jogi samddhis or tumuli should in fact 
be likened to a burial-ground, for they bury, not cremate, their 
dead. Every Jogi establishment has these samddhis which proclaim 
at sight the monastic centre of the Nathapanthis. The Kilpalika 
associations of the Jogis, apart from this “living in a cremation 
ground", are also sometimes indicated in names like Masana Nath. 
(Ghurye, Indian Sadhus, 156-57). 

8. The Jogi insistence on the wearing of these symbols is almost 
obsessive, and an extremely serious view was taken, at least in 
earlier days, of the omission, even accidentally, to carry these. The 
minimum of punishment for a Jogi whose seli broke was that he 
could not take his meals till a new one was substituted. The ears 
of a Jogi getting completely split by the kundala or the mudrd 
was taken to be a disaster, and traditional accounts say that such 
a Jogi was sometimes buried alive (Ghurye, Indian Sadhus, 1952>58)> 

9. There are several views about which of the many sub-sects of 
the Nathapanthis are the principal twelve. Briggs {Gorakhnath and 
the Kanphata Yogis, 6S-1^) lists the twelve sub-sects as Satnath, 
Ramnath, Dharamhath, Lakshmannach. Daryanath, Gai^^ath; 
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Bairag, Rawal, Jalandharipa, Aipantli, Kaplani and Kanipa. There 
IS a central organization of the'twelve sects called the Bhek Barak 
Panth. 


10* The only facts given about this sect by Briggs are that it was 
founded by Ganganath who followed Kapalmuni. From this some 
people trace the Kayanathis and there appears to be some connec¬ 
tion between this and the Ratannath sub-division {Gorakhnath and 
the Kanphata Yogis, 65). There is no indication by Briggs of any 
gaddi of this sect anywhere in India. 

11. Dwivedi, Hazari Prasad, Natha Sampradaya, (in Hindi), 2nd 
ed. Varanasi 1966, 12-13. 

12. There are numerous references to the Tilla establidiment from 
very early times under its various names : it is called variously 
Tilla Gorakhnath, Tilla Balnath, Jogi Tilla, or simply Tilla. The 
Gazetteer of the Jhelum District (Pt. A, 1904, 35-36) refers to it as 
“undoubtedly one of the oldest religious establishments in Northern 
India,” and states later that the Jogis of Tilla “claim, and appa< 
rently with correctness, that this is the original Jogi foundation 
from which all others have sprung.” Bri^s also stales that the 
Pir of Tilla is the head of all the Gorakhnathis {Gorakhnath and 
the Kanphata Yogis, p. 102). 

13. The Gazetteer of the Gurdaspur District (1891-92, p. 62), in 
the very brief reference it makes to the Jakhbar gaddi, names its 
founder as “Bhur Nath, the adversary of Farid Godar”. It is like¬ 
ly that Bhaur Nath was the real name of Udant Nath who was 
given the latter name because of his occult powers. The style of 
“Pir” which the Jogi mahants adopted is common to all their 
monastic centres, i^nd there are folk songs in the Shahpur District 
of West Punjab which involved the blessing of the “Pir of 
Kirana.” Dr Ghurye {Indian Sadhus, 157) believes that the title 
was taken by the Jogi mahants possibly “to escape utter annihila¬ 
tion at the hands of the Muslims.” 

14. The documents would suggest that the flood which made the 
Jc^s shift ultimately to the land in Narot came in A.D. 1605 when 
Surat Nath approached’ the Emperor Jahangir for compensation fot 
the lands entirely submerged at fflioa, but this would run counter 
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to the tradition at Jakhbar which emphatically says that the settle¬ 
ment at Jakhbar took place while Udant Nath was still alive. It 
is possible, in view of this, that the shift from Bhoa took place 
as early as A.D. 1581 when Udant Nath was alive and a flood had 
come, partially submerging the lands of the Jogis. The fifty bigahs 
of land that were conferred upon the Jogis, as compensation after 
that flood (see document I), they might have received near the Jakh 
where they might have settled then only, although still holding 
part of their grants in Bhoa. The event in A.D. 1605 (see docu¬ 
ment IV) might then have been the total transfer of their grant from 
Bhoa to Narot, following imperial orders. 

15. The shijrd-nasb or “family tree” of the Jogis, as indeed of all 
the other landowners, was appended to the reaird of tights prepar¬ 
ed in the first Regular Settlement which came soon after the British 
assumption of authority in the Punjab. This shijra was dictated 
by Mahant Chanchal Nath and, unlike most families which con¬ 
tented themselves with tracing their family-tree to three or four 
generations that immediately preceded, the Jakhbar mahant decided 
to trace the gaddi back to the founder. This 'feat of memory’, we 
believe, was not performed with much accuracy. 

16. The family tree as given to us, orally,^ by Mahant Brahm Nath 
at Jakhbar ran like this : 

Bhaur Nath (Udant Nath), Kanchan Nath, Tind Nath, Surat 
Nath, Anand Nath. Hira Nath, Lai Nath, Shardha Nath, Subuddha 
Nath, Mayya Nath, Gomati Nath, Dhaja Nath, Chanchal Nath, 
Madho Nath, Tani Nath, Sohan Nath and (the present mahant) 
Brahm Nath. Mahant Brahm Nath himself ascended the Jakhbar 
gaddi in A.D. 1916. 

17. The disciples of the same guru are described as gurubhdis, and 
in this case one of the disciples of a senior mahant having succeed¬ 
ed him on the gaddi would ensure that his gurubhdis stayed with 
him in the monastery on terms almost of equality. They, being 
senior Jogis, are likely to have been trusted to handle certain im¬ 
portant matters, one of which may have been representing the case 
of the gaddi before the Mughal authorities. 

18. The date of the Tilla establishment is difficult to ascertain, and 
would naturally depend on what view we take of the date 
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of Gorakhnath himself; but it should be older by at least a few 
centuries than the Jakhbar gaddi, 

19. This information is based on an interview with Shri Kundan 
Lai Gosain, former Judge of the Punjab High Court, who appeared in 
a civil lawsuit on behalf of the Kirana mahants, while an advocate 
at Shahpur several yeats ago. He says that several papers were 
produced in the court on that occasion and the oldest document 
from which the grant to the Tilla gaddi could be proved was an 
order of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. It has not been possible for us, 
for obvious reasons, to have any access to the records of Kirana 
which is now in West Pakistan. 

20. There is a short and uncomplimentary reference to the Bohar 
establishment in the Gazetteer of the Rohtak District (1883-84, 53-54), 
but there is no mention there of the time from which it dales; the 
present information is based again therefore on an oral account of 
the gaddi that we were able to gather. 

21. Situated at a distance of seven miles from Gurdaspur, and the 
most influential of the Vaishnava slirines in this region. There are 
scores of branches of this gaddi all over the Punjab and large 
gatherings of people assemble here to pay homage to the mahant 
on the Baisakhi day. 

22. An important establishment of the Vaishnavas, situated at a 
distance of four miles from Pathankot on the Pathankot-Jullundur 
road. This gaddi stood in an intimate relationship with the ruling 
house of Nurpur in whose terriloiy ii formerly lay. 

23. This is a small but important shrine that branched off from 
Pandori several generations ago. The place is approached from 
the Anur railway station on the Pathankot-Jogindernagar rail-link 
and once lay in the territory of the hill state of Guler. 


24. In a recent civil lawsuit involving the succession to the Dam- 
thsd getddif it was claimed by the present mahant, who won the case, 
t|iat the Jakhbar mahants had sent, as always, a representative of 
theirs to complete the installation ceremony by bestowing upon 
him the traditional seli and topi. 
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25, Partiailarly in the Proceedings of the Indian Historical Re- 
cords Commission; see, for example. Chaghtai, M.A. “A Unique 
Farman of Emperor Aurangzeb", IHRC, XVIII, 64-67; Roychaudtiuri. 
M.L. “Jahangir's Farman of 1613 A D.”, ibid., 188-96; Jaffar, S. M. 
"Mughal larnians in Peshawar", ibid., 236-45; Halim, A. "A Far¬ 
man of Emperor Shah Jahan", ibid., XIX, 56-60; Paramatama 
Satan, "A Farman of Farrukhsiyar", ibid., 74-79; Chaghtai, M.A. 
"Imperial Grants of Land Concerning the Sanctuary of Makhdum 
Majiidu'-din-Hajji, Delhi”, ibid., XXXV, 59-63; Tirmizi, I.A. "A 
Rare Edict of Nur Jahan", ibid., 196-202; Momin, Mohiuddin, 
"A Soyurghal of Babur", ibid., XXXVI, 49-.54. Several selections 
have been published from Hyderabad : Selected Waqai of the Dec- 
(an {1660-1671), Hyderabad 1953; Selected Documents of Aurang- 
leb's Reign, 1659-1706, Hyderabad 1958; Farmans and Sanads of the 
Deccan Sultans, Hyderabad 1963; it may also be mentioned here 
that the State At chives oiiice of Hyderabad had published in 1933 
the Kitab-e-Daftar-Diwani-wa-Mal-wa-Mulki, which contains facsi¬ 
miles of old Persian documents relating to grants of land and cash 
grants. In 1950, the Office published the Selected Documents of 
Shah Jahan’s Reign. In 1915, A few Sanads of Maafi Grants from 
Mohamedan Emperors eU., had beem published at Allahabad. 

26. Asia Publishing House 1963. On a much smaller scale, but 
nevertheless significant, is, for instance, B. R. Grover's " ‘Raqba- 
Bandi’ Documents of Akbar’s Reign", IHRC, XXXVI, 55-60. The 
author has been making a consistent use of such documents in his 
studies of Mughal India. 

27, The last document in the present collection is an order issued 
by Bhag Singh to a diwan. Though this Sikh Chief cannot be 
supposed to have assumed all royal prerogatives, it is very probable 
that he was acting like an autonomous ruler. Also, the document 
appears to be rather informal, though its mandatory import is clear 
enough. The term kukmnSmah, which in the Punjabi language as 
well as in the Persian would mean literally a letter containing an 
order, seems to be appropriate for this dcKument. 

28. For instance, the permission to graze cows without paying the 
gdO'ihumSri or the k&h-char&^i; to collect the toll from a certain 
ferry; to have the weigher's charges in a certain mandawi appro* 
priated exclusively by the men of this esublishment. 
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29. Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Mughal India, 297. 

30. Hodivala, H. S. Studies in Tarsi Hisloty, 161. Incidentally, the 
words u.sed in the document at;c zamin-t-in‘dm and kisht-i-in'dm, 
152. 


31. Hyderabad 1963 , 40-41. 

32. Chaghtai, M.A. "Imperial Ciants", IHRC, XXXV, 59-63. 

33. For a copy of the relevant document, see Modi, J. J. Pancei 
at the Court of Akbar, and also page 40. 

34. That would be evident from the following; "I’hc old jagii 
held by the Jogis of the village of Naugiian is refened to in a 
sanad of Akbar as an ancient grant. It has recently been restored 
after over fotty yeais resumption, due to the misconduct of the late 
gaddt-nashtn, with whose connivance the murdei of a faqir at Tilla 
was said to have been committed. There are numerous othei 
sanads of later kings relating to this jagn in possession of 
the Jogis" {Gazetteer of the Jhelum Distikt, Part A, 1904, 35); 
G. W. Briggs also states that the Jogis of Tilla Goiakhnath weie 
"in possession of a deed granted by Akbar confiimiug eailiei 
grants" {Gorakhnath and the Kanphata Yogis, 103). 

35. A transcription of Shah Jahan’s fat man is given i nDi Ganda 
Singh's Makhiz-i-Tawarikh-i-Stkhan, Amritsai 1949. 

36. We have seen a large number of documents belonging to the 
Vaishnava establishment of Pandori in the Gurdaspur District and 
there is no doubt about the patronage of these gosdins by the 
Mughal Emperors. 

37. A Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms {etc.) of British 
India, Is. Wilson defines madad-uma'ash as a grant of "means of 
subsistence in general; also assignment of revenue for the support 
of learned or religious Mohammadans, or the benevolent institutions, 
by the government" {ibid., 546). It is not clear if non-Muslim institu¬ 
tions are covered in this definition. It is more likely that they are 
not. 
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38. The Agrarian System of Mughal India, 310 & n 53, 312. 

39. Ibid., 308. 

» 

40^ it has been possible to publish, in this collection, the 
documents in which the term d’imma is used for the revenue-free 
lands of the Nathas. The term mahgdl-i-d’imma and baz-ydft-i- 
d’imma are written in so clear a hand that there is no possibility 
of any mistake in reading. It may be pointed out that the term 
makhddim also occurs in one of the unpublished documents belong¬ 
ing to this group. 

41. Abul-Fazl's association with the administrathm of suyurghdl 
is well-known; for example, in the Ain-i-Akbari (I, 199) he rdates 
how it was decided that tlie Sadr, “with the concurrence of the 
writer of this work, should either increase or decrease the grants” 
(tr. 1, 269-70). His association with the Sadr-us-Sudur would be 
evident also from document II in this collection. 
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MUHAMMAD JALAL-UD-DIN 
PAdSHAH GHAZ! 


The Exalted and Auspicious Farman 
bearing the seal of the Emperor, 
the Shadow of God and the Vicegerent 
of the Merciful. 

Issued on the 14th day of Shawwal, 

A H. 989 (November 11, A.D. 1581).i 


Whereas, formerly according to the exalted farman 
bearing the auzak'^ of the Emperor, issued on the 25th 
day of Jamadl-ul-awwal, A H. 979 (October 15, A.D. 1571), 
two hundred bigahs by the measure of the hemp-rope*, 
which is equal to one hundred and seventy bigahs by the 
measure of the bambooS of culturable waste and cultivat¬ 
ed land in equal part* in the village Boh (Bhoa®) of the 
parganah Pathan in the sarkar of Punjab^ (had been) 
granted to the Jogi Udant Nath* by way of in'am^. 

Now, as on the 5th day of Shawwal, A.H. 989 (Nov, 2, 
A.D, 1581) the said Udant Nath was honoured with 
admittance to the imperial court, it was ordered that the 
abovementioned land should remain in conferment upon 
him by way of in*dm in accordance with the former prac¬ 
tice, Out of that (grant), fifty bigahs of land (have been) 
submerged under water and in lieu^® of those, fifty bigahs 
of waste land should be measured and given (to the Jogi), 
so that he may remain occupied with praying for the 
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permanence of the Conquering Dynasty (while) sustaining 
himself year after year with the entire produce from that 
(land). 

Tr is, therefore, on this account ordered that, keeping 
this (farmdn) in view, the karori and the ‘amils and 
jdgJrddrs of the said parganah should hand over the 
aforesaid land, duly measured and demarcated, to the 
abovementioned (grantee). On account of the mdl-o- 
jihdt^^, il^rdjdi.^^ and Uwdr^dt^^ which they should regard 
as completely remitted, they should not molest (the gran¬ 
tee) for any reason whatsoever; and they should not de¬ 
mand a new Jarman or parwdnehah every year in this 
matter. 
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NOTES 

1. This date should have come at the end of the farman, but, as 
already pointed out in the introductory note to I, the copyist has 
placed the date here. The actual copy starts with the tug^rd. after 
this date, on this copy. The tug]ira served as the "Imperial signa¬ 
ture, the sign-manual on a royal grant of revenue : the royal 
titles usually prefixed to a public document, written in an orna¬ 
mental character also called Tughrd” (Wilson, H. H. A Glossdry 
of Judicial and Revenue Terms (etc.) of British India, London 
1875, 526). 

2. According to Abul Fazl, a small round seal with the Emperor’s 
name in the nastdliq character was calk'd auzak. This seal was used, 
among other things, for the suyUrghal grants. During Jahangir’s 
reign at one time, the far mans were sent to the imperial harem to 
be sealed with the auzak, for according to 'Abdul Hamid Lahori 
this seal was then kept by the Empress. (Sarkar, J. N. Mughal 
Administration, Calcutta 1952, 225). 

3. The jarih, consisting of sixty gaz, was inherited by Akbar from 
the earlier time. A hemp-rope was used as a jarib in measuring 
operations and it was liable to shrink Avhen wet and lengthen when 
dry. The officials would keep it wet on all sorts of "pretexts". 
Badauni refers to this situation in a beautiful couplet : "In the 
warning-laden eyes of the cheated man, the double-headed snake is 
better than the measuring rope.” (Irfan Habib, The Agrarian Sys¬ 
tem of Mughal India, 214 & n 74; see also, H. M. Elliot’s Supple¬ 
mental Glossary, edited by John Beames as the Memoirs on History, 
Folklore, and Distribution of the Races of the North Western Pro¬ 
vinces of India, London 1869, II, 189-90). 

4. To obviate the decrease in the jarib-i-san (the hemp-rope) 
when wet, Akbar introduced the tandb-i-bdns (the bamboo rod). The 
former was, now, supposed to consist of 56 gaz while the latter, of 
60 gat. Therefore a bigah, or a square jarib, by the new measure 
would be larger than the one by the old. The size of the bigah is 
believed to have increased by 13 or 13-02 per cent. To convert 
the old bigahs into the new, a reduction of 13 or 13.02 per cent 
was made. Grover, B. R. "Raqba-Bandi Documents", IHRC 
XXXVI, Part I, SSi nil; Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System, 310 
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& n 18. In this document, however, the reduction is 15 per cent. 
Were there any regional differences in the percentage ? 

5. According to Abul Fazl, the standing rule was to give half of 
the area of the grant in a land already cultivated {mairu') and the 
other half in culturable waste {uftadah, or Uanjar-uftadah). Only 
when culturable waste was not available, land under cultivation 
alone could be given; but then, this land was to be reduced to 
seventy five per cent of the total area granted. Irfan Habib, The 
Agrarian System^ 302. 

6. A small village overlooking the old bed of the Ravi, towards 
the south-west of Jakhbar, at a distance by foot of about two 
miles. It is looked upon by the mahants of Jakhbar as the original 
place of this gaddi of the Jogis. The inhabitants of Bhoa are to this 
day, because of their early association with the Natlias, sometimes 
called ‘‘Bhoa-nathiyas”, and the village referred to as “Nathan-dil- 
pind" or the “village of the Natlias”. 

7. The term sarkdr was widely used in the Mughal period for the 
administration of a prince or a noble as well as for the sub-division 
of a province (Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System, 226, 282 n 49). 
Wilson defines sarkar as even “a province” (Glossary, 446). 

The term sarkdr-i-Punjah of this document presents some diffi¬ 
culty, unless of course we accept Wilson's equation of sarkdr with 
a “province”. However, the term sarkdr-i-Punjab is not peculiar 
to this document; it occurs also in Jahangir’s farmdns (documents 
In & IV) and in another farmdn of Akbar issued in A.D. 1571, 
which is now in the India Office Library, London (a copy has 
been shown to us by Mr. B. R. Grover). The province of Lahore 
was subdivided into dodbs, except for sometime during Shah Jahan’s 
reign. Is it possible that sarkdr-i-Punjab refers simply to the relevant, 
in this case the bnr\, dodb of the province ? 

8* The founder of the Jakhbar gaddi, according to all accounts. 
He is also sometimes referred to as Pir Bhaur Nfith. Several stories 
curri^t at Jakhbar see him in an intimate relationship with the 
Emperor Akbar who, it is clear, must at least iiave thought well 
of Udant Niith to make him this sizeable grant of two hundred 
bigahs of land for the first time. The dates of Udant Nath are not 
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known with certainty; he is only referred to as being a coiilcin* 
porary of the Mughal Emperor. The documents indicate, however, 
that he must have died in or before A.D. 1606 when Surat Nath, 
who in ail probal)ility was his direct successor, was in occupation 
of the gaddi. (See document V, below). 

9. In’dm ordinarily would mean a gift, a benefaction in general 
or a gift by a superior to an inferior (Wilson, Glossary, 217). But 
here it means “a grant emanating from the ruling power of the time 
of the grant, free from all government exactions” {loc, cit.). Since 
this in‘dm was to be held on the same basis as /^gir but without 
holding any rank and without any obligation on the part of the 
grantee (except of course his voluntary “prayers”), it is evident that 
tn‘dm in this farmdn is synonymous with madad-i-ma‘dsh, a term 
which occurs in the next farmdn. 

10. From this document and from Jahangir's farmdn (document 
IV) it would appear that compensation for the loss of madad-i- 
ma‘dsh land through some natural calamity was recognized as almost 
a general principle of Mughal administrative policy. Dr Irfan Habib 
gives three causes for the transfer of madad-i-ma‘dsh grants: re¬ 
calcitrance of the cultivators, conflict between the grantee and the 
muqaddam, and hostility between the grantee and the “proprietors” 
{The Agrarian System, 300 & n 13, 301). To these may be added 
this fourth, that is loss through a natural calamity. 

11. Wilson defines mdl-o-jihdt as “a collective term for land reve¬ 
nues” {Glossary, 323). On the meaning of mdl as “land-revenue”, 
there is a general agreement but not on the meaning of jihdt. 
According to Abul Fazl, “whatever was collected from various kinds 
of arts and crafts was termed jihdt". In this farmdn, Abul Fa/l's 
definition may be safely accepted. Dr Irfan Habib understands 
jihdt to mean cesses in addition to mdl as well as “taxes on certain 
trades” {The Agrarian System, 201 n 26, 243). By Aurangzeb’s time, 
the term jihdt appears to have acquired a different connotation: 
it became an integral part of the mdl. The term mdl-o-jihdt, tliere- 
fore, came to mean the revenue and the charges for its collection. 
The jihdt was probably five per cent of the mdl (Siddiqi, Noman 
Ahmad, “Nature of the Sair Jihat Taxes”, a paper read at the 
Allahabad Session of the Indian History Congress in 1965—a copy 
was kindly supplied to us by the author). 
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12. Dr lr£an Habib, basing his argument on the text oi majiad-i- 
ma'ash fartndns in general, comes to the conclusion that i^rdjdt 
covered the petty burdens imposed by officials {The Agrarian System, 
243 n 6, 299). In this document, however, the “petty burdens” 
arc not specified in detail and one cannot be very sure about«the 
exact connotation of i^rSJdt here (cf. n 13 below). 

13. The term ‘iwarzat occurs also in Jhaveri’s Imperial Farmans 
(Document No. IV) and he defines it as taxes like the peshhash and 
jaribdnah (Jhaveri has misread it as jarmSnah). The exact connota¬ 
tion of this term is not clear from the present document but in 
dcKiiment III it dc»es cover peshkashi and other “petty burdens". 
That would equate the 'iwdrzdt of documents III and IV with 
the sa’ir jihdt of document II. The difference between Uwdrzdt, 
ifsbfdjat and sa’ir jihdt in the farmdns of Akbar and Jahangir in 
the present collection is not clear. They appear to be synonymous. 
However, it is possible that ij^rajdt in these documents is used for 
the charges related to the assessment and collection of the revenue, 
which would equate it with the later connotation of jihdt (cf. n 11 
above). 




(Tiafcri) 

tfjl» elU/ 


(S«al) 


£riVii!'(i^:,^«<CVciiii't(^yY%’yj? 






n 


ALLAHU akbar^. 
(God is Great) 


(Seal^) 

Jalal-ud-din* 
wa-ud-duniya, son 
of Humayun Padshah, son 
of Babur Padshah, son of 
Umar Shaikh Mirza, son of 
Sultan Abu Said, son of Sultan 
Muhammad Mirza, son of 
Miran Shah, son of 
Amir I’imur, Sahib 
Qiran. 


Tughra 

The Farman of Jalal-ud-din 
Akbar Padshah GhazP 


Whereas, in accordance with the exalted farman (of 
the Emperor), two hundred bigahs of land in the 
parganah* Pathan by the measure of the hemp-rope, had 
been granted in the name of Udant Nath. 

Now, the asylum of beneficence and generosity, the 
knower of truths and subtleties, ShailA Abul FazI 
‘AllamT had proposed® seventy eight bigahs of land. On 
the commendation of the pious among the eminent and 
of the exalted station, Miran Sadr Jahan®, to the holy 
(Presence) one hundred bigahs of land in the old mahaF, 







crCt^ K*. 
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u-i^ 


idr^l 
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4^t*-» J^i* ••• 
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on the principle of (culturable waste and cultivated land 
in) equal part by the measure of the Ildht-gaz^ has been 
granted to Udant Nath and others® by way of madad-i- 
ma%sh}^ according to the annexed detail. 

It is, therefore, on this account ordered that the present 
and the future hdkims^^ and and kurorts^ and 

jdgtrddrs^* of those mahals should not molest (the grantee) 
on account of the mdl-o-jihdt, wujuhdl'^, (and) sd’ir-jihdt^^ 
like the qunlagjkah, peshkashi, janbdnah, dah-nim, sad-doi- 
i-qdnungo, takrdr-i-zard'at, ^atpi-harsalah-ba'd-azdashkhis- 
i-chak and all other fiscal demands and imperial imposts^^. 
On no account whatsoever, should they entertain any 
avarice or hope of gain and they (should not demand) a 
new farmdn or parwdnchah}^ every year in this matter. 

.... (torn—the date, therefore, is missing) 

II A 

(Reverse of II) 

Authenticated endorsement^®, dated Bad, the 22nd day, 
of Aban®® Ildht, the (regnal) year 41, corresponding to Wed¬ 
nesday... (illegible) the possessor of generosity, the knower 
of truths and subtleties. Shaikh Abul Fazl ‘AllamT, 
(and) the posses-sor of nobility and dignity, MTr Sadr Jahan 
(during) the chauki^ of Raidas Kachhwaha, the favoured 
of his Majesty, and the wdqi'a-nawisP’^ of Fazil Mun.shi, 
the servant of the court, to the effect that according to 
the exalted farmdn of the 14th day of Shawwal A.H. 989 
(a grant of) two hundred bigahs of land by the measure 
of the hemp-rope in the parganah Pathan had been issued 
in the name of Udant Nath. Now, the asylum of the 
learned, the ShaijA ‘AllamT, had suggested seventy eight 
bigahs for the aforesaid (Udant Nath); on the commen¬ 
dation, however, of the asylum of felicity, MTr Sadr Jahan, 



(Seal a) 





(Seal B) 


(Seal C) 


(Seal D) 


Seals 

* 

Cfb... A 
|.W ® 

rr (Below) 

r< (Below) 


• *»* 
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to the noble (Presence), (the grant of) one hundred 
bigahs of land in the old mahal on the principle of (cul- 
turable waste and cultivated land in) equal part by the 
measure of the Ilahi-gaz has been detailed. The authenti¬ 
cated sharah-i-lidshiyah^^ verily in the hand of the waqVa' 
nawu “conforms to the wdqi‘a**}* 

200 (bigahs) by the measure of the hemprope, less 
30 (bigahs) on account of (the difference due to) the 
measure of the bamboo®*. 

m~(^gd^ 

17-19 (bigahs-biswas^) (allowance for the difference due 
to) the Ildhi’gaz^. 

152-1 (bigahs-biswas) muqarrarah ... shudah. 

... Nath, ... Nath, Surat Nath, ... Nath, Balak Nath, 
Bhairon Nath, Tan Nath, Chandar Nath, Ban Nath, 
... Nath®* Baiz. 

100 bigahs. 

11 B 

(Reverse of II, inverted) 

Through the risdlat^ of the pious among the eminent 
and of the exalted station, Miran Sadr Jahan (during) the 
chauki of the favoured of His Majesty, Raidas Kachh- 
waha, and the xvdqVa-nawisi of Fazil Munshi, the servant 
of the Court. 

A : ... Khan ... A. H. 993 (A.D. 1584-85). 

B : Kokah Mirza Khan“ the murid of Akbar Padshah, 
A. H. 1001 (A.D. 1592-93). 

C : Nazr Ali, son of Hussain, (below) Affixed on the 
24th day of Bahman, the (regnal) year 41. 

D ; The slave*® Kamal-ud-din Hussain**, (below) Dated 
the 17th of Bahman, of the (regnal) year 41. 

Note : This document bears an endorsement in Urdu, dated the 
15th of July, 1853. It appears to have been produced 
for examination before a British Settlement Officer. 
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NOTES 

1. According to J. J. Modi, Allahu Akbar was adopted by Akbar 
for his coins and seals in A.D. 1575-76 and as a form of salutation 
in A.D. 1586. As it is obvious from this farmaii, Allahu Akbar was 
adopted by Akbar also as a sar-namah or superscription for 
his farmuns and, in this, he was followed by Jahangir. The most 
(ummonly used sar’-namah before this time was' probably Hu-al- 
gtoni which appears also on a few of the documents in the present 
collection. The sar-namah, in due course, lent itself to a great 
variety (Tirmizi, I.A. “A Rare Edict of Nur Jahan", IHRC, XXX. 
Part II, 196-202). 

2. Abul Fazl tells us that in the beginning of Akbar’s reign, 
MauUma Maqsud, the seal engraver, cut the Emperor’s name and 
of his ancestors upto Timur on steel in the riqiV character in a 
circular form. This seal was meant originally for diplomatic corres¬ 
pondence only, but, later on, came to be used on the fartnans also. 
The seal on the present document is true to Abul Fazl’s descrip¬ 
tion. It appears on Modi’s document No. 2 in the Parsees at the 
Court of Akbar (in a farmdn of the fortieth regnal year—that is, 
only a year earlier than the present farmdn): bui Modi has wrongly 
read Akbar’s name as “Jalaluddin Muhammad Akbar Padshah”. 
In that seal as well as in this, the correct reading is ”Jalal-ud-din- 
wa-ud-duniyu Akbar Padshah”, Modi was probably misled by the 
fughrd on his document which does contain “Muhammad”. 

3. The term gtazi is defined by Steingass in his Persian-English 
Dictionary as a “(»nqueror, hero, gallant soldier (especially com¬ 
bating infidels)”. The championship of the faith of Islam is gene¬ 
rally associated with the term; but with Akbar perhaps its use 
would signify no more than a convention or a legacy from his ances¬ 
tors. 


4. Parganah is defined by Wilson as : “A district, a province, a 
tract of country comprising many villages, but of which 

several constitute a Chakla or Zila; the actual extent varies, 

but the distinction is permanent’’ (Glossary, 402). Elliot em¬ 
phasises the fiscal character of the parganah as an admi¬ 
nistrative unit (Memoirs etc., 11, 201-02). According to B. R. 

Grover, the parganah generally' coincided with the ma^al which 
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Has purely a fiscal unit; but this co-incidence did not necessarily 
always imply co-jurisdiction (" ‘Raqba-fiandi’ Documents ot Akbar's 
Reign", IHRC, XXXVl, Part 11, 56 n 2). Dr Irfan Habib makes 
a distinction between the tmritoiial and other mahals, and the 
parganah is equated with the teiritorial mahal {The Agtauan Sys' 
tern, 2, 162, 259, 261, 289). The parganah, as an administratise 
unit, existed befoie Akbai's time and its limits weie generally deter- 
minc'd by the existence of a clan or tribe over a contiguous tract, 
which made the parganah almost "a tract of land in the possession 
of one undivided clan*’. 

5, The tnadad4-ma’arh gi’ants were non-propiietaiy as well as non- 
heredilary and to reduce or resume a giant at any time was the 
Einperor’s prerogative. Dr Irfan Habib observes that Akbai’s 
icign presents "the spectacle of wholesale resumptions and reduc¬ 
tions of grants, eithei on the suspicion that they had been obtained 
by corrupt or fiaudulent means or simply as part of policy directccl 
against certain classes of giantees" (The Agrarian System, 3 O 3 ). In 
this farman, the grant is surely being 1 educed, but it is not clear 
if it was due to any of the reasons mentioned by Dr Irfan Habib. 
Abul Faal does refer to bribery practised by the holdeis of madad-i- 
ma'wsh lands, which induced Akbar to order an investigation into 
the madad-i-ma!ush grants. That general order would bring in the 
case of the grantees of the present document also. In any case, 
Abul Fa/l was associated with Miiiin Sadr Jahan in this investi¬ 
gation and hence, in this farmdn, there is a reference to Uic proposal 
made by Abul Fazl. 

6 , Abul-Fazl says that Akbar had employed "an experienced man 

of correct intentions" to consider the petitions of men for the pur¬ 
pose of granting suyQrghaL The reference here is to the office of 
the Sadr-ut>^udur who was authorized to confer madad-i-ina*Ssh 
and other charitable grants and who was variously known as the 
8adr-i‘Kull, Sadr-i-]ahan, or simply the He was served by 

the provincial §adrs (sadr-i-juzw) and, at a still lower level, by the 
mutawallis. Thus, an elaborate imperial department had come into 
existence to Icxik after the suyiirghSl. At the time of the grant in 
question, Miran sadr Jahan was the ^adr^Uf^Sudrir, 

7, Wilson has defined mafyal as "a division of a ta*dlluqa or dis¬ 
trict, yielding revenue according to assessment. Also, an estate. 
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defined as any parcel or parcels of land which may be separately 
assessed with the public revenue" {Glossary, 318-19). Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar’s equation of mahals with "villages" might underline the 
smallness of the unit, but it is misleadingly simplified {Mughal Ad‘ 
ministration, 38). Mahal and parganah are treated by Elliot as 
"equivalent expressions" {Memoirs etc., II, 201-02). See, our ndtc 4, 
above. Dr Irfan Habib observes that "the markets of larger towns 
and the ports were constituted into separate mahals (as distinct 
from the parganah or territorial mahals)” {The Agrarian System, 
259). It is both interesting and significant to find in this connection 
that for the pilgrims to the Ganges the mahal of su'ir (taxes other 
tlian the land-revenue) was tiscd {ibid., 99 n 63). 

8. The gaz as a measure of length varied from 18 to 58 inches and, 
of the great variety of measures of this denomination, the guz-i- 
sikandarl was probably in official use before Akbar introduced the 
Gazd-lldhl as the sole official .standard unit of measurement in the 
thirty-first or the thirty-third year of his reign. The Gaz-t-lldhl was 
longer tlian the gazd-sikandari, but no actual mea.sure had survived 
into the early nineteenth century and the actual value of Gaz-i-llahl 
was made the subject of many inquiries and experiments during 
the revenue survey of "the western provinces" by the British 
administrators. According to different reports and measurements, 
the value of the Gaz-i-Ildhl appeared to vary from 29 to 35 inchest 
the majority, however, of actual measures of land appeared to make 
the Gaz-i‘Ilahi equal to about 33 inches; and "that was assumed as 
the fixed standard value". Dr Irfan Habib has discussed the mea¬ 
sure at some length and he concludes that the value of the Gaz-i- 
llflhl was something between 32.00 and 32.25 inches {The Agrarian 
System, 352-62). 

See also, Elliot’s Memoirs etc., 11, 194; Wilson’s Glossary, 171; 
and Grover, B. R. "Raqba-Bandi Documents," IHRC, XKXVl, Part 
II, 58 n i2. 

This has reference apparently to the other Jogis at the Jakhbar 
establishment who must have included both the gurubhdis and the 
disciples of Udant Nath. This expression occurs in several other 
documents also and suggests that even though most of the time only 
one Jogij the mahant, is mentioned by name in the document, the 
grant belonged technically^ to the entire body of the Jogis living at 
the establishment. 
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10, In the farmdn of A.D. 1581, the term used was in*am; now, 
in the forty-first year of Akbar’s reign, it is madad-i‘ma‘ash. 

11, The term Mkim was used for the provincial Governors as well 
as for “an official”. Wilson defines it as a “ruler, a governor, the 
supreme administrative authority in a district; also, a judge" 
{Glossary, 195). 

12. The officials, in charge of both the assessment and the collec¬ 
tion of the revenues, were called ‘dmils. They were required to deposit 
the collected revenues into the treasury and to be responsible for 
getting from the treasurer the receipts for the peasants. The 
*dmil's accounts were subjected to audit. The jdgirddrs also had 
their own *dmils and it was not easy to keep them in check. It was 
considered desirable that the 'dmt/s should not have any local ties 
or links in the areas to which they were appointed. Uncertain 
about their tenures, they tended to be rapacious and levied “extor¬ 
tions” from the muqaddams and patwfiris. The *dmil’s demands 
could sometimes be exorbitant. (Irfan Habib, The Agrarian Sys¬ 
tem, 69 n 40, 171, 173, 178 n 45, 242 n 9, 247-48 , 275, 280, 284 , 285, 
287, 321, 347). 

From Wilson’s Glossaiy (23), it appears that the po.sition of the 
*nmils changed significantly in later times; for the *dmil is defined 
not only as an “officer of Government in the financial department, 
especially a collector of revenue on the part of the Government” 
but also as “the farme*" of the revenue”. 

13. In the 19th year of Akbar's reign', a radical and comprehensive 
change was brought about in the organization of the Istdlisak 
administration. The whole land of the Empire, excepting only 
Uiree provinces, was divided into districts so that each district was 
expected to yield a karor of tankahs. The officials appointed to 
these districts came to be called the karoris, and they appear to 
have been the ‘dmils of earlier time with a gieater latitude in ac¬ 
tion, 7'he name karori stuck to these officials, even though the 
“Karori experiment” was wound up. The karori was assisted by the 
amln who now carried out measurement for the purposes of a.ssess- 

.,,|^nt. For enforcing the collection of revenues, the karori could, 
i'^ploy the troopers called sih-bandis. In the reign of Shah Jahan, 

' however, the work of assessment was entrusted to the amln and the 
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MarorVs task was confined to the collection; then, with the appoint¬ 
ment of amin'faufdnrs to the newly created territorial unit called 
diaklah, the karori became subordinate to that official. 

The katuri was allowed eight per cent of the total receipts for 
himself and his staff; but this allowance was reduced to five per 
cent after the creation of a separate office for the amin. See Irfan 
Habib, The Agrarian System, 275-77, 279; Wilson’s Glossary, 298; 
Elliot's Memoirs etc., 197-200. 

14. Jagirdfir is defined by Wilson as the “holder of any assignment 
of revenue’’ {Glossary, 225). Over a large portion of the Empire, 
the Mugiial Emperors transferred their right to the revenue and 
Ollier taxes to certain of their subjects; and these assignees, known 
as jdgirddrs, were usually mansabddrs. In fact, lands held on the 
same basis as jdgir, but without any rank or obligation, belonged 
to the category of in’ilm. The jdglrdurs were entitled to collect tlie 
entire revenue due to the State; and that embraced a variety of 
cesses and petty taxes. Except in the case of al-lamgtsfi assignments, 
which were ratlier rare, the jugirs were constantly transferred after 
short pcricKls. This system of periodic transfers was inconvenient 
to the jugirdtlrs and created its own complications. The juglrdSrs 
appointed their own agents or giimdshiahs who were liable to come 
into conflict with the holders of madad-i-ma'ash lands. Sec, Irfan 
Habib, The Agrarian System, 171, 257, 260, 264-66, 267-68, 269; 
Wilson, Glossary, 224. 

15. Wilson defines zvujuhat as “a collective term for land revenues” 
and equates it tvith the mdl-o-jif^t {Glossary, 323). But Abul 
Fazl applies the term to a number of taxes other than the land- 
revenue. Dr Irfan Habib believes that the wujtlhat consisted of 
jihdt (or taxes on certain trades) and sd’ir-jihdt (or market and 
transit dues)— The Agrarian System, 243. But in this document, 
the sd’ir-jihflt cover all the specified non-fiscal imposts. It is possible 
that wujuhdt-o-sd'ir-jihSt of this document collectively cover what 
is covered by ifjj^rdjit-o-'iwdrfdt in the farmdns of Jahangir (docu¬ 
ments III & IV) in this collection. 

16. As suggested in the previous note, the sd'ir-jihdt in this docu¬ 
ment may either be synonymous with wujuhdt or complementary to 
it. In any case, the term sd*ir-jihdt relates here to taxes other than 
the land-revenue; cf. Irfan Habib, The Affrarian System, 24S 6: 
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n4. According to Noman Ahmad Siddiqi, all the taxes apart 
from trial (or land-revenue) and jihat (or taxes on various kinds of 
arts and crafts) were covered by the term s&’ir-jiMt in the days of 
Abul Fazl. By Aurangzeb’s reign, however, when mal-O'jih&t 
came to connote the land-revenue and the charges connected with 
its assessment, sa'ir-jihdt covered some other tax of rural and 
agricultural incidence and, as such, it was closely related to mai-o- 
jih&t. The rest of the taxes then were covered by the term sd'ir-ul- 
wujuh (“The Nature of Sair Jihat Taxes”, Indian History Congress, 
Allahabad, 1965). 


17. The expression hull lakallf-i'dlwuni wa jamV fkhrdjdt-i-sultdni, 
which occurs in this farmdn, also occurs in Akbar’s farmdn publish¬ 
ed by J. J. Modi in the Parsees at the Coutt of Akbar in which it 
is translated as “all civil taxes and all royal revenues”. Following 
upon a number of demands and imposts, this expression re-inforces 
in a general but emphatic manner the fullness of the concessions 
granted. 

The detailed imposts of this farmdn are repeated in the farmdns 
of Jahangir (documents III & IV) with the exception of jarlbdnah 
which occurs also in the farmdns published by J. J. Modi in the 
Parsees and by K. M. Jhaveri in the Imperial Farmans. But they 
have read it as jarmdnah. Jarlbdnah is defined by Wilson as an 
“assessment on the cultivators for the expenses of measurement” 
{Glossary, 233). In this farmdn, faribdnah occurs with dah-nim (not 
dah-nimt). It is suggested by Noman Ahmad Siddiqi that by 
Aurangzeb’s reign both these heads were covered under jihat which 
was five per cent of and above the mdl or land-revenue. That 
connotation of these terms does not appear to be there in Akbar's 
time, at least not in this farmdn. 


18. Abul Fazl says that farmdns were sometimes written in lughrS 
character and the first two lines were not made short. These far¬ 
mdns were called parwdnehahs. He goes on to add that these 
parwdnehahs were not to be laid before the Emperor in the intere¬ 
sts of quick despatch. Probably the term did not remain confined 
to imperial farmdns > and it covered also the orders by the hipest 
officials. We have used parwdnehah to designate the orders of the, 
highest officials. 
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19. According to Abul Fazi, the Emperor had appointed fourteen 
waqVa-nawises, two of whom were daily required to write down the 
orders and doings of His Majesty and whatever the heads of the 
departments reported. This diary was corrected by one of the Empe¬ 
ror's servants and laid before him for his approval. The approved 
diary was returned to the waqVa-nawls who made a copy of each 
report, which was signed by the person who had laid the diary be¬ 
fore the Emperor, and this signed copy was sent to the official con¬ 
cerned. The report in this state was called ydd-dasht or memoran¬ 
dum (of which several copies were made) which probably remained 
as a kind of permanent record in the relevant office for future 
reference. An abridgment of the ydd-ddsht was made and it was 
signed by the wdqi'a-nawts, the rwilahddr, the mir-i-an and the 
ddroehah. This document was called ta'liqah which, not the ydd^ 
ddsht, was put up before the minister of State for his seal. And 
then the farmdn was prepared. 

The procedure through which a madad-i-ma‘ash farmdn had to 
pass was not different from that of the other farmdns. After the 
ta'liqah was prepared from a ydd-ddsht, it was inspected, sealed and 
signed by the mustaufi or the auditor and handed over to the 
diwdn-i-sa‘ddat who was in charge of the finances in the office of 
the Sadr-us- Sudur. The farmdn was prepared, with the seals of 
the concerned auxiliary authorities, for the seal and endorsement 
of the Diwdn-i-Kull, The imperial seal was the last thing to be put 
at the top of the farmdn, a little above the tughrd. 

The words sharah bi'l-yaqin-i-wdqVa, which appear here on the 
reverse of the farmdn, would imply, therefore, that the statement 
which follows was based on the actual entry in the ydd-dasht. We 
hope that this sense is conveyed aptly by the words “authenticated 
endorsement" which every genuine ta'liqah was bound to be by 
its Very nature. 

20. The eighth month of the Persian calendar. See, Appendix 

A. 


21. According to Abul Fazl, the four divisions of the army were 
divided into seven parts, each of which was appointed for twenty- 
four hours to attend upon the Emeperor. This mounting guard 
was called "chaukV* in Hindi. For some additional detail of the 
mounting guard, s^ Bernier's Travels in the Mughal Empire (ed. 
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Archibald C6nstjd>le^2nd ed. by V. A. Smith), - Oxford Uhiversity 
Press 1914, 210, 214, 243, 258. 

Raidils Kachhwaha obviously was one of the Rajput martfabdSrs 
who, according to Bernier, were subjected to the same regulations 
as the Muslim man^ahdars, but who did not mount within the fort; 
(hey pitched their own cents outside. 

22. On that particular day, it was the turn of Fiizil Munshi to act 
as the wdqVa-naiL'is. See note 19, above. 

23. This should refer to the maiginal note on the yad-dashl by the 
wdqVa-nawis. 

24. This should be actual wording of the marginal note referred 
to in the note above. 


25. Akbar had introduced the fandb-i-bans (the bamboo measur¬ 
ing rod) in the nineteenth year of his reign. Therefore, in converting 
the bigahs by the henip-iopc into bigahs by the bamboo measure, 
the difference in the tw'O measures had to be taken into account. 
Hence the “reduction (on account of the difference) due to the 
bamboo rod" was to be cfFccied. .\s already pointed out, that reduc¬ 
tion is believed to have been 13 or 13.02 per cent. But in this 
case, it was fifteen per cent. Cf. Irfan Habib, The Agraiian System, 
354 n 6. 

26. The bigah as a unit area consisted of a square jarib (or 60x60 
gaz). But since the value of the gaz, and therefore of the jarib, 
was not standardized, the bigah also varied in actual area. With 
the introduction of the standard Gaz-i-Ildhi, the bigah was also 
standardized and consisted of 3600 square Gaz-i-Ilah! (or nearly 
5/8ths of an acre). 

The area figures in the Ain-i-Akbari are given in the Bigah-i-Ildhi 
which, as an official measure of land, became firmly established 
by the middle of the eighteenth century in the Punjab (as else¬ 
where in the north), though the late sev'enteenlh and early eighteenth 
century statistics give the area figures probably in the bigahd-daftaH 
whtdi had been introduced by Shah Jahan and which was only 
4|i^thir46 of the Bigah-i-Uahi. It is possible ^at the grantees of 
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madad-i-ma'ash were largely rcs|X)nsible' for the continuation of the 
Use of-the Bigah-hllahi in actual 'practice, for to retain the original 
limits of their lands they had a permanent interest in its survival. 
It may be pointed out in this connection that in the case of the 
Jqgis of Jakhbar the introduction of the Gas-i-llaki proved even¬ 
tually to be of advantage to them, because when their full grant 
pf two hundred bigaks was restored it was given in the Bigah-i-lldhu 

Biswa, literally a twentieth, was applied especially to the twentieth 
part of a bigah. And in this document, the higah is certainly broken 
up into biswahs and not, into kandls, a unit which was peculiar to 
the Punjab (4 kaneds forming a bigah). 

.*See, Grover, B. R. “Raqba Bandi Document," IHRC, XXXV!, 
Part II, 58; Irfan Habib, The .igtatian Systcvi, 8, 363. 365, 366; 
Wilson, Gtossaiy, 85, 90. 

27. With the inirodutlion of tlie Gaz-i-lUiht, the new bigah became 
larger in size than the bigah by the measure of the hemp-rope as 
well as by the measure of the bamboo. Mr. B. R. Grover has 
argiicxl, on the basis of raqba-bandi documents coining down from 
Akbar’s reign, that the increase in tlie Bigalhi-lirilii over the bigah 
by the measure of the hemp-rope -was 22.1675 per cent (and not 
20 per cent as suggested by \\\ H. Moreland in his Agrarian System 
of Moslem India)’, and the increase of the Bigah-i-lldht over the 
bigah by the measure of the bamboo was 9.1675 percent. “Raqba¬ 
Bandi DcKumcnts," IHRC, XXXVI, Part II, 58 n 12). 

. In the present case, however, we find that 200 bigahs by the 
measure of the Jieinp-ropc arc reduced to 152 bigahs and 1 biswa 
by the Gaz-i-Ilahl. 'rherefore the reduction on account of the 
difference due to the Gaz-i:Ildht is 23.975 per cent. The reduction 
from the bigahs by the bamboo riKl to the bigahs by the Gaz-i- 
lldhi, in this case, is only a fraction less than 10.59 per cent (cf. 
Irfan Habib. The Aparian System, 354-55). 


28. The presence of this list here is both interesting and unusual. 
Interesting, because these are the names probably of “the other’* 
Jogis referred to in the grant (sec n. 9 above); and unusual, be¬ 
cause «ucli a detailed list of the names does not occur on any of 
the other documents. It is not clear as to what the status of these 
|(^ls named here was, but some of them at least must have been 
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disciples of Udant Nath. The names of as many as "four Jogis from 
this list find mention in other documents (see documents III, IV 
and V below). 

29. H. S. Hodivala, keeping in view Abul Fazl’s statement that 
the risalahddr was one of the four who signed the yad-ddsht, suggests 
ifiat the w'ord risdlah in the ia‘liqah stands for risalahdar {Studies 
in Parsi History, 174 n 44). Abdul Hamid Liihori states, however, 
that the prince who was given the power of risdlah used to write 
his rasdlatun on the back of the farman and seal it with his own 
seal. Below the risdlah, the diwdn wrote his rnd'rifat or a note of 
the fact that the farman was being transmitted through his hands 
(Sarkar, Sir Jadunath, Mughal Administration, 224). Sarkar’s infer- 
ence that rasdlatun indicated the person through whose mediacy the 
farmdn was granted appears to be correct. "Farmdns granting lands 
or favours were always issued as the result of suit paid to a minister 
or other favourite at Court for influencing the Emperor, and the 
name of such ‘intermediary’ was entered on the back of the farm&n 
by means of the word rasalaiun (‘through the medium of’)”. Sarkar 
goes on to add that some ancient Hindu inscriptions of land-grants 
conclude with the name of the dutak or the intermediary {ibid., 
222). S. M. JaSar takes the “b’risdlati’* in the same sense (“Mughal 
Farraans in Peshawar”. IHRC, XVIII, 236-45). 

30. Mirza ‘Aziz Kokah was the wakll or prime minister of the 
Empire at this time, having been appointed to that office in 
A.H. 1004 (A.D. 1596). His seal appears also on a farmdn in Modi’s 
documents in the Parsees at the Court of Akbar. For some detail of 
his life, see Blochmann, H. Ain-i-Akbarl (2nd ed.), 243-47. 

31. ‘Abdiih is an abbreviation of and *abduh-hu, which means “(I 
am) his .servant or slave”. Wilson noticed that "abd (a slave) was 
frequently prefixed as a mark of humility to the official signatures 
by Indian officers, whether Hindu or Mudim; and in law papers, 
it was sometimes prefixed to the name of each subscribing witness 
{Glossary, 2). 

32. This .seal appears on Modi's document No. 1 in the Parsees at 
the Court of Akbar, and basing himself on Abul Fazl’s desaiption 
of how seals were put on the farmdns by the various officials, Modi 
suggests that Kamal-ud-dln might be the sd^ib-i-taujik muttaufi 
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(auditor). Three persons bearing this name during Akbar's reign 
are knov^n : Mir Kainal*ud*din Khwafi who served Akbar, but in 
what capacity is not known; Kamat-ud-din (the father of Abu 
Turab) was the Mir Hajji under Akbar; and Maulana 
Kamal-ud-din Hussain (the father of Maulana 'Ala-ud-din) who 
was Akbar's teacher. This last might be the signatory (Panees, 
116-17), 





Tughr& 


ypl (Seal) 

i^bJ U*Vo^ » UUb^OfJ 
c;y f«' 





Ill 


allahu akbar 

(God is Great) 


(Seal^) 

1014 (A D 1005) 

Nur-ud-din Muhammad 
Jahangir Padshah GhazI 
son of Akbar Padshah, son 
of Humayun Padshah, son of 
Babur Padshah, son of Umar Shaikh 
Miiza, son of Sultan Abu Said, 
son of Sultan Muhammad 
Mirza, son of Miran 
Shah, son of Amir 
Timur, Sahib 
Qiran 


Tuibra 

The August Farmdn of 
Nur*ud-din Muhammad 
Jahangir Padshah GhazI. 


Whereas, ten bigaks of land in accordance with the 
exalted farmdn (of the Emperor), entered in records on 
the 29th day of Sha'ban, A.H. 986 (October 31, A.D. 1578), 
had been granted by way of madad4-ma*ash to the Jogi 
Ghandar Nath*. The aforesaid (Jogi) resigned his life. 
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Now, Bhandar Nath^ the disciple of the said deceased, 
and others, having come to the threshold of the asylum 
of mankind, received notice of the noble and holy (Pre¬ 
sence); (and) the order, obeyed by the world and radiant 
as the Sun, had the honour of being issued and proclaim¬ 
ed to the effect that the said land in the old mahal in the 

■ 

village Naroli Sanga* in the tappa¥ Parol® of the parga- 
nah Kathuah^ in the sarkdr of Punjab should, according 
to the annexed detail, remain verily in conferment upon 
Bhandar Nath and others by way of madad4-ma*dsh from 
the beginning of the kharjf crop for Yunt-il,^ so that they 
remain occupied with praying for the permanence of the 
Conquering Dynasty (while) sustaining themselves year 
after year with the produce from that (land). 

It is (accordingly) ordered that the present and the 
future hakims and ‘dmils and jagirddrs and karoris of the 
said parganah should hand over ,the aforesaid land in the 
aforesaid mahal, duly measured and demarcated®, to the 
above mentioned (grantees) and should not molest them 
on account of the mdl-o-jihdl, ilthrdjdt, *iwdr^dt like the 
qunlagiah^^, peshkashV^, sdwarV^, dah-nimt^, muqaddamt^*, 
gdnungoP^, sfld-doP®, gdo-shumdrV^, hissah-i-rasad^^, shikdr^^t 
begdr^, jfklkar^, bankar^\ muhtarifah baihd.t^, takrdr-i- 
zard*at^, ;^abt4'harsdlah‘ba*d (-flz)- tashf^s-i-chak^, and all 
other fiscal demands and imperial imposts. They should 
not demand a new farmdn or parwdnchah every year. If 
(the grantees) have something in another mahal, that 
should be resumed, and in this matter every care must 
be taken. 

Written on the 30th day of TIr of the first (regnal) year, 
corresponding to the 14th day of Rabi‘-ul-awwal, A.H. 
1015 0uly 10, A.D. 1606). 



(SetlE) 


(Seal A) 


(Seal B) (Seal C) (Seal D) 







(Seal F) 


(Seal G) 

(Seal H> 


Seals 
... A 

(Below) 

(Below) 
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(Reverse of III) 

Sharah-i'taHiqah”, dated the 18th day of Tir llahl of the 
year ( ? )> corresponding to the 3rd day of Rabl'-ul-awwal. 
A.H. 1015,(June 29, A.D. 1606), to the effect that the ser¬ 
vants of the exalted (Emperor), who bears the excellence 
of the vicegerent (of God) and holds the status of Solo¬ 
mon, (had) ordered that : 

Whereas, in accordance with the (imperial) farmdn, 
dated the 29th day of Sha'ban, A.H. 986 (October 31. 
A.D. 1578), ten bigahs of land had been granted to the 
Jogi Chandar Nath by way of madad-i-ma^ash and the 
aforesaid (Jogi) died. Now, Bhandar Nath, the disciple 
of the said deceased, and others, received notice of the 
noble (Presence) and, since they are truly deserving*® and 
have no other source of livelihood, the undermentioned 
land in the old mahal in the village Naroli Sanga in the 
tappah Parol of the parganah Kathuah in the sarkar of 
Punjab has been conferred (upon them) from the 
crop of Yunt’il. 

Written on the day of Daibazar*®, Thursday, the 8th of 
TIr Ilahl of the year ( ? ); through the risalat of the asy¬ 
lum of nobility and dignity, the possessor of the eminent 
office, the exalted sadr, Miran Sadr Jahan, and the medi- 
acy of the asylum of wazarat and the possessor of pre¬ 
eminence, the ddwdn4-sa*ddat, ^wajah Muhammad 
Momin, during the chauki of the favoured of His Majesty, 
Kesho Das Maru, and the wdqi*a~nawJsi oflDiwajah Ali 
Naqqi : 

With the wise status of Asaf, the exemplar among the 
dignified and the elevated, the elect among the pious, 
manifestly distinguished among all communities, praised 
throughout the dominions, the pivot of the affairs of the 
state, I'tmad-ud-daulah, has ordered in the margin of the 



(Below) 

ffL (Below) 

.H 

(Below) 
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waq*ia, "the ta'iiqah should be inscribed”; sharah’hhashi- 
yah in the hand of the waq*ia-namst “conforms to the 
waqi*a**; and the other endorsement in the hand of the 
waq^ia-nawts, "in the hand of the receptacle of the dignity 
of the ministerial office, ^wajah Muhammad Momin, 
(laying down) that (the decTee) should come into force 
from the beginning of the l^anf crop of Yunt-iV* 

10 higahs of land 

1-2 (bigah'biswas) on account of the difference*® due to 
the Ildht‘gaz. 

8-18 (bigahs-biswas) of culturable waste by the measure 
of the IldhT’gaz. 

Bhandar Nath. 


ms 

(Reverse of III, inverted) 

Through the risdlat of the asylum of benehccnce and 
generosity, the possessor of dignity and liberality, the ex¬ 
alted sadr, Miran Sadr Jahan, (during) the chauki of the 
favoured of His Majesty, Kesho Das Maru, and the me- 
diacy of the excellent ^wajah Muhammad Momin, and 
during the wdqi'a-nawlst of ^wajah Ali Naqqi, on the 
day of Daiba^sr, Thursday, the 8th of Tfr Ilihf of the 
year ( ? ). 

Seals: — 

A: .Jahangir Padshah, (below) Affixed on the 28th 

of Rabf-ul-awwal, A.H. 1015 0uly 24, A.D. 1606). 

B: rtmad-ud-daulah, the slave of Nur-ud-din Jahangir 
Padshah, (below) Affixed on the 8th of Amardad. 

C : The slave, Sadr Jahan al-Hussaini. 

D: The riave Farid bin ... Ahmad Bul^ri. 

£ : ... til-Mulk, the murid of His Majesty, Shah Jahan". 
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F : The slave, Kamal-ud>din Hussain, (below) Written 
on the 5th of Amardad. 

G : Momin, son of Wali (below) Affixed on the 6th of 
Amardad. 

H : The slave ... (below) Affixed on the 6th of Amar* 
dad. 
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NOTES 

1. This appears to be the earliest seal of Jahangir. It closely 
resembles, the imperial seal of Akbar and, from the date inscribed 
on it, it may be suggested that it was prepared almost on Jahan* 
gir's accession to the throne. It may also be noted that it remained 
in use during the second year of his reign (document IV, below). 

2. Mentioned in the list of the ten Jogis on the reverse of docu¬ 
ment 11, and probably a disciple of Udant Nath. He appears, 
however, to have founded a separate branch of the gaddi in the 
Jammu territory. 

3. Nothing is known of Bhandai Nath apart from the fact of his 
having been a disciple of Chandar Nath. The gaddi to which 
fihandur Nath had succeeded in ra. 1606, as is clear from this 
dmument, appears, however, almost certainly to have reverted at a 
later date to the parent gaddi of Jakiibar. That alone can explain 
the presence of the present document in the Jakhbar collection. 

4. It has not been possible for us to identify this place with cer¬ 
tainty, but it is possibly none else than the village now called 
Naroli nr Nakki Naroli, on the Ravi, at a distance of about eight 
miles from Jakhbar, in the north-western direction. 

5. Tappah is defined by Wilson as : “A small tract or division of 
country, smaller than a pargana, but comprising one or more vill¬ 
ages : a division of country for the revenue of which only one 
engagement is entered into with the government : a small estate : 
in some parts of the north-west provinces a Tappa denotes a tract 
in which there is one principal town, or a large village, with lands 
and villages dependent upon them; or a cluster of villages acknow¬ 
ledging the supremacy of one among them, and forming a sort ot 
corporate body, although not otherwise identical” (Glossary, 510). 
.4n eighteenth-century land-revenue Persian Dictionary (Br. M. 
Add. 6603, f- 55 b) defines tappah as the combination of a few vill¬ 
ages for the convenience of fiscal administration (Grover. B. R. 
“Raqba-bandi Document”, IHRC, XXXVI, Part II, 59 n 21), 
Basing himself on the ragba-bandi records of Akbar's reign, 
Groyer has conduded that tappah was ‘purely a fiscal unit*. He 
alto suggests that this unit existed in some parts of India in pre- 
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Mughal times; it was made a uniform feature of the revenue admi¬ 
nistration throughout the dominions under Akbar; and it remained 
a regular part of the hierarchical set up of the parganah adminis< 
tration during the Mughal age, and even later. The official in 
charge of the tappah was known as the tappahdar and was respon¬ 
sible to the chaudhari and the karorl {ibid., 59, 60). 

6. A small town, now falling in the Kathua district of Jammu and 
Kashmir, and lying at a distance approximately of nine miles from 
Jakhbar, across the Ravi, in the north-western direction. 

7. Chief town of the district of the same name in Jammu and 
Kashmir. It is approached by road from Lakhanpur on the Pathan- 
kot-Jammu link. The distance from Jakhbar, across the Ravi, is 
not more than six miles. 

8. Yunt'il, or the year of the horse, is the seventh year of 
the Turkish duodenary cycle. For the other yeais of the cycle, see 
Appendix B. The use of any lunar calendar, because of its non- 
concurrence with the harvests, was bound to be inconvenient both 
.to the tax-payer and the tax-collector. Therefore, though the use 
of the Hijra era held its ground in political and other matters inde¬ 
pendent of harvests, the use of a solar calendar was adopted by 
many Muslim rulers for administrative convenience. The Mughal 
Emperors invariably uscyI their regnal years in dating their farmdtis, 
though at times the Hijra years were also used along with the 
regnal years (the regnal years only of Akbar and Jahangir were 
solar). Almost all the Mughal Emperors used the Turkish duoden¬ 
ary solar cycle (along with the regnal or Hijra* years), particularly in 
their farmdm concerning land-grants, remission or exemption of 

,taxes, payments of wages or pensions and other matters dependent 
on the revenues of the Empire. 

For a difcunion of the Turkish cycle, see, Kltare, G. H. Select 
Articles, Poona 1966, 174-202. 

' 9* The farmSn specifies the number of bigahs and the place of the 
grant, but the actual measurement and demarcation could be 
carried out only at the spot. The land of the grant, cw a tand-hold- 
Jng* actinny determined and demarcated in Uits way was called 
the cA#- Hence Wilson defines ^chak-bastah’* as a definite portion 
of land (Glossary, 573) and cliak, as a portion cA land divided cdP. 
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and, the detached fields of a village, or a patch of rent*free land, or 
any separate estate or farm. The term was also applied to lands 
taken from the residents of a village and given to a stranger for cul¬ 
tivation (Glossary, 97). 

19. The frequency of this term in the madad-i-ma*6sh documents 
is matched by its obscurity. Its Turkish origin may be certain, but 
its exact sense is not. Dr Irfan Habib has given one definition : *'a 
gift made to the hdkim, more particularly the pot of yogurt which 
the zaminddr was expected to take with him to the Mkim, when 
paying him a visit" (The Agrarian System, 247 n JO). 

11. Peshkash, or a fixed annual tribute, could also be applied to 
a large present or a cash offering, additional to any revenues which 
the chief might have to pay to the Government (Irfan Habib, The 
Agrarian System, 181, 184, 185, 289, 547). Wilson has defined 
peshkash as "tax, tribute; lit. what is first drawn; first fruits; fine, 
quit-rent; a fine or present to the ruling power on receiving an 
appointment or assignment of revenue, or on a renewal of a grant 
or the like" (Glossary, 415). The term probably covered also the 
presents given to revenue and other officials of the Government. 

12. In this farmdn, as also in the next, the word sSwari is clearly 
written. It is not dasawari which is supposed to be an impost on 
transit goods. We have no idea of. what sdwari stands for. 

13. Literally, half of ten, i.e. five per cent, was the duty on manu¬ 
factures which had been reduced from ten to five per cent by Akbar 
(Jhaveri, Imperial Farmans, Notes VI, 5). The term was applied 
later on to "a five per cent charge on the revenue which was equally 
divided between the muqaddam and the dei&i (chaudhari)**, and 
to "the share of the muqaddam, amounting to five per cent, out of 
whiat is collected from the village" (Irfan Habib, The Agrarian 
System, Ijl n 10). 

Dahnimi was often paired with muqtdAami (as in this 
farmdn) in the list of cesses remitted to madad^a’ma!‘dsh holders, 
though it was not really^ a cess, being a deduction from the revenue 
collected (i6id.» IS? n 14). Even so, its inclusion in the list would 
imply that the revenue should go to the grantee without this deduc¬ 
tion. 
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14. The term is defined by Wilson as relating to the office, duties 
or rights of the muqaddam and also as “dues paid to him by the 
cultivators, or, when the revenue is collected by the state, as a 
money allowance to the Mukaddam‘\ Wilson also noted that in 
“the upper provinces” it denoted a rate of five to ten per cent on 
the collections {Glossary, 352; rf. n 13. above). By the reign 
of Aurangreb, muqaddaml could be coupled with satdrhi (from 17) 
and biswi (from 20) “which were the hall marks of zaminddri 
rights” (Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System, 138). 

15. J. J. Modi in the Parsecs at the Court of Akbar describes 
qdnungoi as fees of the officer acquainted with land tenures. Wilson 
also had noticed that the qfmungo was paid “various allowances and 
perquisites” as well as through rent-free lands {Glossary, 260). The 
q&niingp, among others, was paid his perquisites sometimes from 
the ^arj‘i-deh or the collective expenses of the village and he 
shared with the patwtirl a charge of two per cent (sad-doi). 

Before Akbai’s lime the qdnvngo was paid one per cent of the 
collected revenue but Akbar fixed the salaries of the qanungos and 
gave them in'ams or revenue-free lands and sometimes also ndnkar 
or cash allowances (Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System, 127, I3l n 
10, 291). In this farmdn, qdnungoi appears to refer to the qanungo's 
perquisites. 

16. iS'ad'dol also occurs in combination with qdnungoi, the term 
then becoming sad'doiqunungoi (as in the preceding farmdn of 
Akbar in the present collection) and denoting a charge of two per 
cent on the revenue to be equally divided between the qdndngo 
and the patw&rl (cf. note 15, above). In some places the qdndngo 
was entitled to levy from the peasants a customary ces.s of one per 
cent of the revenue. In any case, the prohibition of sad-doi would 
be relevant to the madad-i-ma*dsh grants which remitted all de* 
mands. It does not follow, however, that the grantees paid absolu¬ 
tely nothing. See, Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System, 299 n 7. 

17* Gdo-shumdri, a tax on cows, occurs in the documents of 
Mufdtal India, but its exact connotation is not very clear. From th4 
Ain it is evident that if culturable land was used as a pasture ott 
which cattle were reared, then they were liable to a tax six ddtdi 
per buffalo and of 3 ddms per cow or bullock. But the cattle kept fmr 
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domestic and agricultural purposes were not to be taxed; and the 
gdo-shdlas too were exempt from this tax, Gdo-shumdri was remit* 
ted by Akbar and again by Jahangir, but it is not clear if it was 
the abovemeiitioned tax. In any case, this tax appears to Ije differ* 
cnt from kah-charn’i which was imposed ii}M>n cattle driven into 
pastures not belonging to the owner of the cattle (Irfan Habib, 
The Agrarian System, 244; Jhaveri, K. M. Imperial Farmans, 
Documents Ill A & XII). 


18. Probably the contribution in kind to be offered to offiiials 
connected with the administration. 


19. The term literally means liiint or chase; here it should refer to 
the labour required from the peasants when a hunt was organized 
for some potentate. "Jungles might have to be cut down, paths 
cleared, the camp baggage carried, animals rotinded up, all in the 
preparation of a single chase" (Irfan Habib. The Agrarian System, 
248). 


20. Begdr, or compulsory labour, is often heard of in the madad-i^ 
ma'ash and other documents of the time. Wilson’s definition makes 
it a forced labour for which no compensation was paid (Glossary, 
70). He noticed, however, that in Karnata hegdri was "the jwrfor* 
mance of the lowe.st village offices without pay, but requited by fee 
in grain, or remt-free land". Dr Irfan Habib observes that begdr 
W'as probably not a usual part of the fiscal system in Hindustan; 
but labour was commonly impressed to carry the baggage of touring 
officials. The zamlnddrs were sometimes entitled to export unpaid 
labour services or begdr which was an exceptional form of labour 
(The Agrarian System, 150, 239, 248). 

21, Literally, "water-tax";, the term is not of a common occurrence 
in the documents of Mughal times. Wilson docs not have a word 
to say about it and we arc not able to go any further than thq 
suggestion that it might be a tax related in some way to river and 
stream waters and might be peculiar to the region. 

22* Literally, "wood)S*tax"; is equally obscure; it mi^t have b^n 
a local tax related in some way to Uie wcxxls and forests. 
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23. A lax levied on trades and professions, *'on the artificers of t 
village 01 their implements”, on transit dues, and sometimes on 
houses (Wilson’s Glossary, 350, Irtan Habib, The Agrarian System, 
259 n 9). 

24. The tcim bdghdt applied in the Deicanto lands irrigated by 
wells, but in the noith it bore its usual connotation of gardens or 
orcliaids whuh formed, after the land-revenue, a major object of 
taxation in an ordinary village Akbar and Jaliangii attempted to 
abolish this tax; but in the reign ol Aiiiang/eb, it was being levied 
on almost all orchards. The quantity of the crop was assessed per 
tice and the Muslims paid a little sraallci portion of the pioduce 
as tax than the Hindus (lifan Habib, The Agrarian System, 226 27 
n 40, 244-45) 

25. We have not been able to find any information on 
takidf-i zauVat. 

26. In the majority of published documents, the authors have not 
tieated this as a single leim, but there seems to be no doubt that 
in the text of this faimntt, pabt-i'harsuiah-ba'd-ax-tashj^U'Khak 
icfcis only to one thing. What is being ordered here is that the 
fObH^harsdlah (or annual measurement) should not be insisted 
upon, once the boundaries of the area of the grant have been laid 
down. The ^abf or nieasiiremtnt involved a cess of one ddm per 
btgah, called tlie ^abUatudi (wliiili does not occur in the present 
(ollection of documents), and hence the order involved a concession 
to the grantee (Irfan Habib, The ^graiian System, 214, 216 & n 78). 

27. For ta'liqah, see our note 19 to document II, above; sharah-t- 
ta‘’lfqah, ihcieforc, would stand for the detail or explanaticm of the 
taHiqah. 

28. The word used here is mustal^iq and another word which is 
often used in this connection is istil^iqSq; both of these refer to the 
”desc*it8” or “worth” (in terms of piety and spiritual attainment) 
of the grantee. The use of these terms with reference to the Jogis 
is worth remarking. 

29. Daibiaar is the name of the eighth day in the Persian month. 
For the rest,* see Appendix C. 
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30* The reduction in this case is eleven per cent (cf. note 27 
to document II, above). 

31. This seal would indicate that the document was examined and 
approved during the reign of Shah Jahan; and hence our inference 
that the grant remained in conferment upon the Jogis during Shah 
Jahan’s reign. Such ratifications were not uncommon. 



(SmI) 

( T«l!»r» ) (9Cf 

cy^Uj^icKIPi^cfj^dl 



IV 


ALLAHU AKBAR 
(in red) 

(God is Great) 


(Seal) 

1014 (A.D. 1605) 
Nur-ud-din Muhammad 
Jahangir Padshah GhazT 
son of Akbar Padshah, son 
of Humayun Padshah, son of 
Babur Padshah, son of Umar 
Shaikh Mirza, son of Sultan 
Abu Said, son of Sultan 
Muhammad Mirza, son 
of Miran Shah, son 
of Amir Timur, Sahib 
Qiran 


Tughra (in red) 

The August Farman of 
Nur-ud-din Muhammad 
Jahangir Padshah Ql^azl. 

Whereas, two hundred bigahs of land by the IlaKi 
gaz, in accordance with the exalted farman (of the Em¬ 
peror), had been granted by way of madad-i-mafash to the 
Jogi Surat Nath^ in the parganah Pathan in the sarkdr of 
Punjab. 



(Seal A) 

(Seal B) (Seal C) (Seal D) 


Seals 



9 f^J 


A 


(illegible) B 
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Now, the aforesaid (Jogi), having come to the threshold 
of the asylum of mankind, brought to the notice of the 
noble and the holy (Presence) through those standing at 
the foot of the throne^ becoming of the vicegerent, that 
the duly demarcated abovementioned land (had been) 
submerged under water due to excessive floods; on that 
account the order, obeyed by the world and lofty as the 
sky, had the honour of being issued and proclaimed to 
the effect that : 

In accordance with the former practice, the said land 
in the old mahal, culturable waste, by the Ilaht-gaz, and 
exempt from revenue demands®, should by way of madad- 
i-ma'dsh remain verily in conferment upon the aforesaid 
(Jogi) from the beginning ()f the J^anf crop of Yuni-il, 
so that he may remain occupied with praying for the per¬ 
manence of the Conquering Dynasty (while) sustaining 
himself year after year with the produce from that (land). 

It is (accordingly) ordered that the present and the 
future hakims and 'amils and jdgtrddrs and karofls of the 
said parganah should hand over the aforesaid land, duly 
measured and demarcated, to the above mentioned (gran¬ 
tee) in the old mahal if possible, or else in the neighbour¬ 
hood wheresoever he wishes^; and (they) should not molest 
him on account of the mdl-o-jihat, ikhrdjdt, iw^rzdt like 
the qmlagbahy peshkashi, sdwart,dah-ntmh muqaddami, sad' 
dot, qdnungot, hissa-i-rasad, shikar, begdr, takrar-i- zard‘atj 

^abt-i-harsdlah'ba*d {-aiytash^ts-i-chak, and other fiscal 
and imperial demands. They should not demand a new 

farmdn or parwdnehah every year. If (the grantee) has 
something in another mahal, that should not be given 
credence® and in this matter every care must be taken. 

Written on the 17th of Azar llahT of the year { ^ 
corresponding to the 8th of Sha'ban-ul-Mu‘azzam, A.H. 
1015 (November 29, A.D. 1606). 
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IV A 


Note 

A paper has been pasted for support on the back of 
this farmdn, making it impossible for us to examine the 
ta*tiqah and the endorsements on the reverse. From a 
narrow parting at the side between the farman and the 
pasted paper, however, we have been able to examine the 
following four seals : 

A : I‘tmad-ud-daulah, slave of Nur-ud-din Jahangir 
Padshah. 

B : ... (illegible), (below) Affixed on the 19th of Dai 

Illahi ... (below) Dated, the 16th of Dai Ilahi. 

C : The slave, Sadr Jahan al-Hussaini. 

D : Abd-ul-Razzaq, the humblest of the ma^muri 
murids. 
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NOTES 

1. Disciple of Udant Nath and probably his direct successor to the 
gaddi of Jakhbar. His name appears in the list of ten Jogis on the 
reverse of document II, as also in the different genealogical tables 
given in the Introduction above. Suiai Nath appears to have died 
in c. A.D. 1614 when he was succeeded by Than Nath. One of 
the samddhis in the Jakhbar dera is described as being his. 

2. This phrase, referring to the ministers and courtiers in general, 
might imply also the risdlat of a particular dignitary. 

* 3« The Mughal revenue system consisted of tw^o stages : first came 
iashl^U or assessment which was recorded as tlie jama* and then, 
tafyfil or collection which gave the (Irfan Habib, The Agra- 
rian System, 196, 197). A complete record of the measured land of 
the village was kept in a document callc^l taqslm; at the time of 
every harvest, a record of the fields under cultivation was prepared: 
and the entire assessment of the village was recorded in jama'-bandi 
(Grover. B. R. “Raqba-Bandi Documents”, IHRC, XXXVI, Part II, 
58-59). Cf. Wilson, Glossary, 228. The teun uswl in this document 
is ^nrij-i-jama‘ or excluded from the records of assessment, which 
would make the land “revenue-free”. Wilson naturally defines 
^drij-i‘jama' as : “Separated or detached from the rental of the 
State, as lands exempt from rent, or of which the revenue has been 
assigned to individuals or institutions” {GUmaty, 280). 

4. Apart from tlie concession which is being made to the Jogis in 
taking Surat Nath’s wishes into consideration, the document also 
suggests that Akbar’s policy of concentrating madad-i-ma*ash lands 
in a particular area was being followed as a matter of convention. 
Akbar had discovered that the system of assigning madad4-ma*(ish 
lands in widely scattered areas was liable to abuse through fraud. 
At the same time, the holder of a petty grant in an ordinary village 
was liable to oppression from officials, whether of the Government 
or of the ja^rdars. In A.D. 1578, Akbar had decided to concen¬ 
trate the existing grants in certain villages and had ordered that 
all new grants of land should be given in those villages (Irfan 
Habib, The Agrarian System, 802). It has been mentioned in the 
Introduction that quite a few villages around Jakhbar still bear 
the epithet d'imma in their names. 
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5, This phrase occurs in both the jatmdns of Jahangir in this 
collection and also in his Jarman of A.D. 1626 published by H.S. 
Hodivala in his Studit\<t in Parsi History. It occurs also in a farmiin 
of Farrukh Siyyar, issued in the sixth regnal year (Paramatania 
Saran, “A Farman of Furrukhsiyar,” IHIiC, Dec. 1942, 74-79). 
Hodivala takes it to mean that, if the grantees possessed land else¬ 
where, that ought not to be taken into account; but Dr P. Saran 
takes it to mean that the officials should not "rely on any document 
given on any other o<'casion than this (i.e., on any other document 
in preference to this)”. In the light of our note 4, above, we may 
suggest that this general expression was meant to obviate the possi¬ 
bility of the grantee having any unautliorired madad-i-ma‘dsh land 
elsewhere. It was intended to imlicate that the grant in question 
was the only grant given to the recipient. 




^ / )/v>^ 

-i-v; ^ ^ ^\j;:*Jiyi :> —^ i j ^ (Joc^/lTw l 


(Seal) 


I 


l•llc)s^ 


(Seal) 




V 


ALLA HU AKBAR 
(God is Great) 


(Seal) 

.Jamil 

1011 (A.D. 1002) 


Whereas, the Jogis I’aii Nath and Ban Nath and 
others^ are in possession oi two hundred higahs of land 
in the village^ Narot,® within the pargmiah Pathan, in 
accordance with the noble and the exalted farmdri (of 
the Emperor), commanding obedience. The gumashlahs'^ 
of this quarter, and others, should on no account molest 
or question the aforesaid holy recluses® in their present 
state. In this matter, what has been written should be 
kept in view (and) recognized as a strict injunction. 
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NOTES 

1. Both the Jogis mentioned here by name have found earlier 
mention, on the reverse of document II. We arc inclined to be¬ 
lieve that neither of these occupied the gaddi after Udant Nath, 
which went in all probability to Sural Nath. It is possible that 
their names are given here because they represented the case of the 
Jakhbar gaddi before the Mughal authority at one time or the 
other, and since tlie grant was supposed to be in the name of the 
entire body of the Jogis, to name one or tw(» Jogis in the document 
did not materially affect the situation in any way. The tradition at 
Jakhbar ignores both Tan Nath and Ban Nath completely whose 
names do not occur also in the 1865 Settlement. 

2. The term used here is qariat which applies to a village, a town 
or even a city (Sieingass). But in this document it could only mean 
“a village". In fact, the word mauza‘ is used for Naroi in docu¬ 
ment VII, below. It is not clear, however, if any distinction was 
made between a qariat and a mauia". 

}. Properly called Narot Mehra, a large village lying south-east of 
Jakhbar at a distance only of a mile, and briefly alluded to earlier 
(see Introduction, n. 3). The land that is here mentioned as be¬ 
longing to the village Narot is the same as that now held by the 
Jakhbar Jogis, and it is now referred to as land falling within the 
limits of the village Jakhbar. Mahant Shankar Nath says that the 
inhabitants of Narot speak sometimes of this land as being of their 
village. 


4. "An Agent, a steward, a confidential factor, a representative; an 
officer employed by Zamindars to collect their rents, by bankers to 
receive money &c., by merchants to carry on their affairs at other 
places than where they reside, and the like" (Wilson, Glossary, 
189). Here the term might apply to the agents of the jaglrdars. 
Sinie the order is being addressed primarily to the gumashtahs, 
the grantees might have been harassed by the agents of the jfigfr- 
dSrs in that quarter. 

5. The term fuqara is translated here as "holy recluses" because 
of the association, in those days, of reverence with this word. It is 
also suggestive of an unconscious equation between the Jogis and 
the $uffs for a considerable numl)er of people in those days. 





<:^;/ Mjh\. r h 

(Seal) 

»i3^irj:it^ iTi I i>ks^iM u jlvJ-i/j 1isdfk:^ 

tf^/7 iT j Jj^U-> 

,u.l^flL k4(-^ 


(Seal) 


(Reverse) 

^ji(J^hcCJ<^.r-' 



VI 


ALLAHU AKBAR 
(God is Great) 


(SraB) 
rtinad-ud- 
daiilah, murid 
of Jahangir Padshah 


Proclamation to the ffurndshtahs of the present and the 
future jds^rddrs^ and kavons of the parganah Pathiin, to 
the effect that; 

Whereas, in accordance with the exalted farman (of 
the Emperor), dated the 2()th of of the (icgnal) 

year 9, two hundred bigahs of land in the abovemention- 
ed pargatiali had formerly been granted in accordance 
with an (earlier) exalted jarmdn to Surat Nath (who) has 
died. 

Now, (the said land) is granted by way of rnadad-i- 
ma'dsh from the beginning of the l^anl (crop) of 
Paras-TP to Than Nath^ and the other Jogis (who are) the 
disciples of the deceased. 

Acting upon the noble and the elevated order, they 
should hand over (to the Jogis) the aforesaid khud 
kdshtah^ land, in the old mahal, so that they may pray 
for the permanence of the Conquering Dynasty (while) 
sustaining themselves with the produce from that (land). 
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Written on the 27ih of Tlr of the (regnal) year 9 (A.D. 
1614). 


VI A 

(Reverse of VI) 


The as settled, in accordance with the exalted 

farm an. 

200 bigahs of land in the old mahal. 

Baiz^ 
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NOTES 

1. This is a seal of the famous rtniatl-ud-daulah, Niir Jahan’s 
father, who was given this title only a few years earlier. His tomb 
at Agra is the most eloquent monument to the position he held in 
the Mughal Empire during Jahangir's reign. 

2. The term used here is gumashtaha-jngirddrun. For its signifi- 
cance, see our introtluctory note to document VI; and also our note 
4 to document V, above. That the jdglrddrs had generally to ap¬ 
point their own agents to the jfigirs was witnessed by Hawkins and 
Pelsaert ; "The arrangements made by ordinary assignees for the 
management of their jugirs could hardly have followed a uniform 
pattern. In gcneial, since his a.ssignment was tran.sferrcd from time 
to time and he himself could be posted at different places, a 
jagirddr usually sent his agents, or gumdshtahs, to arrange for the 
collection of revenues on his behalf” (Irfan Habib, The Agrarian 
System, 283). 

3. Bars or Pdrs-il, or the leopard-year, is the third year of the 
Turkish duodenary cycle. In these documents, the mention of the 
I’urkish year is preceded by the phrase "from the beginning of the 
l^arlf” with which the Turkish years began. But it could also be 
from ttie rabV. What it means here is that the grant became effec¬ 
tive from that harvest (which, incidentally, was generally richer in 
the Punjab than the rabV crop). It may be pointed out that the 
year mentioned may or may not be concurrent with the regnal or 
Hijra year mentioned in the dcxuinent. which would mean that 
the grant could become operative with rclrospeciive effect or in 
the future as well as in the same year (Khare, G. H., Select Articles, 
180). 


4. Nothing else is known of Than Nath apart from his having been 
a successor on the Jakhbar gaddi of Surat Nath. His name does not 
appear even in the 1865 Shijra-nash, nor, cxldly enough, is any 
Samddhi at Jakhbar named as being his. 

5. Khud-kasht in the nineteenth century was applied to "a resi¬ 
dent cultivator, one cultivating his. own hereditary lands, either 
under a Zamindar, or as a coparcener in village” (Wilson, Glossary, 
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267). In the document, however, the term is JQiud-kQshtah and it 
is applied to the land and not the grantees. The Jogis certainly 
did not themselves handle the plough; and the term *‘sel£*cultiva> 
ted" by the grantees should refer to the category of this piece of 
land. The term did not appear in the original grants. In some of 
th(‘ madad’i-ma^ash farmdns and supplementary documents, the 
ra‘iyati or ])casant>held land is specified separately from the ^ud- 
kdshlah land (Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System, 300). It appears 
that at least the uftddah land of the original grants became in due 
course the (^ud-hushiah land of the grantees. 

6 . The word hai^ occurs in several documents in the present 
tion and it occurs also in some other published documents. Jhaveri 
and Modi have not deciphered it correctly wherever it has occurred 
in their documents; but Hodivala has. We too had some difficulty 
in deciphering it, but there is no doubt now either about the deci¬ 
phering or in respect of its significance. According to Steingass, it 
is "a mark fixed to public writings by the magistrate or any prin¬ 
cipal officer”. This is confirmed by the position in which the word 
is placed on the documents. It indicates “the end,” to obviate any 
later additions by an unauthorized person. It is not dear, however, 
when this practice was adopted. In this collection, it occurs for 
the first time in Jahangir's farmdn of A.D. 1606 (document III). 




T 

^\9Aj/(S 

j[u^r<)fJ&yo>ifS^/<'$^- Sr/ 
u/JiJ'ai*' 

^ ii\f ,ii'c>;^t\//iii ^isyy (Seri) 
£(/' 



VII 


ALLAHU AKBAR 
(God is Great) 


{Seal »») 

“O Lord, expand a heart 
for me. 

And make my effort easy for 
me . 

Musavi Khan, 
the well’Wisher 
of His Majesty 
Shah Jahan. 


*Ann Diwan-us‘Sa(larat-ul~‘aliyal'Ul-aliyd^ 
(The Dlwan of the exalted Sadarat) 


Proclamation to the gumdshtahs of the present 
and the future jdgirddrs and the karofis of the parganah 
Pathan, to the effect that : 

Whereas in' accordance with the exalted and auspi* 
cious farmdn of the Emperor (Shah Jahan)®, issued on the 
12th day of Farwardln Ilahl of the (regnal) year 12, two 
hundred bigahs of land, according to the annexed abs¬ 
tract^, in the village Narot, within the (administrative) 
jurisdiction of the abovementioned parganah, had been 
in conferment by way of madadri-ma*dsh upon the Jogis 
Than Nath, Bhav Nath* and others. 



lir>’ THE MUGHAI-S AND THE JOGIS OF JAKHBAR 

Now, they presented themselves (before His Majesty) 
and the truth of their just claims has become manifest. 
On that account, the abovementioned land in the old 
mahal remains verily in conferment upon them by way of 
madad‘i-ma‘ash, and in their possession® according to the 
former practice. It is (therefore) being ordered that 
having handed over the abovementioned land to them 
(the Jogis), no change or alteration of any kind should at 
all be affected; and on no account should any demand^ 
be put forth, so that they may remain occupied with pray¬ 
ing for the permanence of the Everlasting Dominion, 
(while) sustaining themselves harvest after harvest and 
year after year with the produce (of that land). Taking 
every care in this matter, (the officials) should do nothing 
contrary to the commands. 

Written on the ... of RabT‘-ul-awwal of the auspicious 
(regnal) year 1.5, corresponding to A.H. 1052 (AD. 1642). 


Inscribed®. 
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NOTES 

1, A ninth dearer impression of this seal is to be found on Jha- 
veri’s Document. No. VI (which is a jarman of Shah Jahan, issued in 
A.D. 1633) in the Imperial Faimujis but he has read it as “Musawi 
Khan Jahan, well wisher of His Majesty the King”. It also appears 
to be iheie on a farmun of Jahangir (ratified by Shah Jahan) dis¬ 
cussed by M. I.. Roy Chaudhuri who reads it as “Sadr Munavi 
Khan” (“Jahangir’s Farnian of 1613 A.D.”, IHRC, XVIII, 188-96). 
We are indebted to 1. A. Tirmizi of the National Archives of 
India, New Delhi, for dedphciing the ayal in the upper and lower 
panels of this seal and also for the translation which we have given 
here. 


2. The office of the Sadr (Mdurat) is being treated here as femi¬ 
nine. The title ’aliyat-ul-thUya is usc*d for Nur Jahan in one of her 
“farmdns'’ (Tirmizi. I.A. “A Rare Edict of Nur Jahan”, IHRC, 
XXX, Part II, 196-202). 

3. By its very nature, this refeiencc is most likely to be to Shah 
Jahan. U is t]uite probable (hat Shah Jahan had issued an order 
to this effect only three years earlier. 

4. In continuation of the note 3 above, it may first be pointed 
out that this ref(*ren<e to the ?imn appears to confirm that Shah 
Jahan had issued an order in (he twelfth year of his reign. There 
is no abstract annexed to this document; it must refer, therefore, to 
the fimn in the jarmdn wiiich is assumed to be in the possession of 
the grantees. Zimn would be that endorsement which contained an 
abstract of the contents of the farmdn (cf. Wilson, Glossaiy, 567). 

5. The name of Bliav Nath appears always in association with 
that of Than Nath who may either have been his guru or gurubkai. 
The 1865 Shijrd-nasb gives the name of Bhav Nath as one of the 
mahants, but if he was one of the gurubhais of Than Nath, then 
the chances of his having mctipied the gaddi arc few. The last 
mention of Than Nath and Bhav Nath is in this document of A.D. 
1642; by A.D, 1660 we find .-Vnand Nath installed as the mahant. 
If Bhav Nath succeeded Than Nath, his 'rule' cannot have been 
very long. 
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6. This, again, would indicate that the grantees had remained in 
possession of the madad-i-ma'&sh land in question. 

7. Tills is a general but emphatic expres.sion emphasizing the 
fullness of the concessions granted; it is a counterpart of the hull 
tak&llf-i-dlwuni wa tnutnlbul-i-sultdni of the fairndns. 

S. The word clearly is tahrlran, but we do not know what is the 
significance of its repetition here. 





jpSrV^i 


c) \^c>T3 u iy^ 

l£X-^|i Ip Jt- 

3jf^JS^J^0^3 ^ jgggi) 


LJJC^Ls^J^^/Jj^^ t If iVli ik^jedf^ 



vni 


hO—ait-qhanI 

(He is Independent) 


{Seal 

“I became a disciple. 

this world and the next. 
So that in both the worlds, 
for the righteous there 
is a place which they may 
face in prayer.” 

Shah Alamgir 
1072 

■ (A.D. 1661-62) 


The possessor of the Sublime Station, Shiv Murat^, Guru 
Anand Nath* Jio ! 

May Your Reverence remain in peace and happiness 
ever under the protection of Sri Shiv (?) Jio ! 

Ill strict confidence*: 

The letter sent by Your Reverence has been received 
alongwith two tolahs of quicksilver.* However, it is not 
so good as Your Reverence had given us to understand. 
It is desired (by us) that Your Reverence should carefully 
treat some more quicksilver and have that sent, without 
unnecessary delay. A piece oi doth for the cloak* and a 
sum of twenty five rupees which have been sent as an 
offering^ will reach (Your Reverence). Also, a few words 
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have been written to the valiant Fateh Chand to the 
effect that he should always afford protection. 

Your reverence may write to us whenever there is any 
service which can be rendered by us. What more need be 
said ? 
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NOTES 

1, See our introductory note to docuinenl VIII, above. The verse 
in Persian is clearer on the other document referred to in the 
above note, but the first line appears to be short and even its full 
import is not very clear, 

2 , Literally, “the iinag^e or personificalion of Shiva,” and a high 
compliment when paid to a devotee of Shiva. Epithets like this 
were often used, especially for Brahmins and one hears of ex¬ 
pressions like “Brahm murat/miirti,” or “tyrig mural” preceding 
an honoured name. The usage of this epithet by the Emperor 
Aurangzeb here is evidence of his knowing these Jogis to be de¬ 
votees of Shiva. 

3 . Disciple pci haps of Than Nath and his successor to the gaddi 
of Jakhbar. The exact date of his accession is not possible to ascer¬ 
tain, but he is noticed here as the mahant of the gaddt in A.D. 
1660, and appears to have died in or before A.D. 1673 when 
Hira Nath succeeded him. The deeply respectful manner in whidi 
tile Emperor Aurangzeb addresses him here suggests that he was 
personally acquainted with the mahant and had reason to revere 
him. In another document, noticed earlier, there is an actual 
increase in the grant of land to Anand Nath under the orders of 
Aurangzeb. 

4 . The expression which (Kcurs more frequently is poshidah 
na-mdnad, but here it appears to be poshidah numuid, which might 
indicate that the letter is a purely personal one and it was not to 
be made public. At any rate, we l'c*el that our rendering does 
justice to the import of this phra.se. 


5. The reference to quicksilver strongly suggests that Anand Nath 
may have been a "Raseivara” Jogi, of the highly esoteric sect which 
had firm faith in the substance called rasa. Composed mostly either 
of quicksilver and sulphur, or of qiiickisilver and mica, it was 
devoutly consumed alike for its medicinal value and mystical signi¬ 
ficance. (For the raseivara sect, see Dwivedi, Ndtha Sampradaya, 
209-14). Whether he was a rasesvara or not, mahant Anand Nath 
must personally have handled the quicksilver almost certainly for 
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medicinal purposes, sinic the quicksilver is being sent by the Emperor 
“for being treated*’. The practice of medicine does not appear to 
have benefited the Jogis alone: an imperial giant to a family of 
Parsi physicians is rather well known. (See Modi, J. J., Parsees at 
the Cowt of Akbar, 41-42). It may not be devoid of interest to 
mention heie that during one of our visits to the Jakhbar gaddi 
we found the present mahant, Baba Brahm Nath, engaged in tending 
a herbal preparation which was boiling in an earthen pot over a 
slow lire in front of him. 

6. The word used in the document is gudrh literally a patch- 
work quilt or cloak, and worn by many Jogis as a sign of humility 
or poverty. The photcjgraph of the Jogi mahant of Puri reproduced 
by Briggs in his Gorakhnath and the Kunphatd Yogis shows him 
dressed in one. The gudri is often associated with holy men of 
several denominations in India. 

7. The sum sent by the Empeior cannot but be taken to be an 
offering for the mahant. It was customary to appr<»ach a mahant 
or a religious head, as much as a king, with some token of homage. 
In this case the gudn and the amount of twenty-five rupees together 
made up the imperial token of homage. 






U!l\ll»>iiJ'Jf »*<* !&.■' 

(A: 





IX 


Sad^ 


Jannal Makdni^ 


(Seal^) 

Mukarram ^an, 
the watt of Shah 
Alamgir 


1093 

(A.D. 1682) 


Be it known to the mutasadfUs^ of the affairs of the 
parganah Pathan that : 

Whereas, it has been submitted (to ihe Emperor) 
that in accordance with the exalted farmdn of the Jannat- 
MakanT Emperor (Jahangir), land in the abovementioned 
parganah had been conferred by way of madad-i-ma’ash 
upon the Jogis Than Nath, Bhav Nath and others. Sub¬ 
sequently, the abovementioned land having been resum¬ 
ed®, Amanot Khan, the dXwan of the khdlisah shartfah^ 
keeping in view (the fact) that no one except the Jogis 
came forward Co undertake^ the cultivation (of that land), 
had given (them) a patfah^ for the (annual) revenue of 
one hundred and seven rupees on a fixed basis*; and to 
the former jdgtrddrs also, revenue had been paid as stipu¬ 
lated in the same pa^ah. 

Now, after the death of those (Jogis), Hira Nath,“ who 
has succeeded to their place, gets the abovementioned 
land cultivated*^ and submits the stipulated revenue which, 
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therefore, has been fixed according to the sanads^'^ of the 
former hakims. 

Hence, it is being ordered that the revenues (from Hira 
Nath) should be exacted in accordance with the revenue 
abstract of this land, and on a Rxed basis. Any amount 
which might have been exacted in excess of the fixed re¬ 
venue, should be returned (to him), and henceforth he 
should not be molested for any reason whatsoever. 

Written on the 24th of zul’qa'dah of the Auspicious 
(regnal) year 39^^ 




(EndorscmcBt) 

’• K 

^ (I'lidorsemeBt) 

(Endorsement) j .<••>»< 

^ (Endorsement) 

. ^ ** * 

• T 

^ oi? 

t"* i 4 t"* ^ * 

(Endorsement) 1.4 

J "■» 

CZy 

r* 44 


(Seal B) 


(Seal A) 



IX A 

(Reverse of IX) 


Appended abstract, according with the record (of 
rights)** has been received under signatures, (to the effect) 
that : 

According to the parwanah of the asylum of loftiness, 
Bahadur Khan, it has been ordered that, in accordance 
with the exalted farrnan of the Jannat-MakanT Emperor 
(Jahangir), land by way of madad-i-ma‘ash was in confer¬ 
ment upon the Jogis Than Nath, Bhav Nath and others 
in the village Narot within the (administrative) jurisdic¬ 
tion of the parganah Pathan. Subsequently the above- 
mentioned land having been resumed, Amanat Wiin, the 
dlwdn of the hJidUsah shrifah, keeping in view (the fact) 
that no one except the Jogis came forward to undertake 
the cultivation of that land, had given (them) a pattah for 
the (annual) revenue of one hundred and seven rupees on 
a fixed basis; to the former jdgirdars also, revenue had 
been paid as stipulated in the same paftah, (and) a sanad 
had been given (to them). 

Now, after the death of those (Jogis), Hira Nath has 
succeeded to their place. Fie gets the abovementioned land 
of the Jogis cultivated and submits the fixed stipulated 
revenue. A panvdnah}^, indicating the fixed revenue, 
should be given (to him) in accordance with the former 
sanads. 

Any amount which might have been exacted in excess 
of the fixed revenue, should be returned (to him). (Keep 
in view) what has been ordered in the matter of the figures 
of the parwanah. 

Paftah^*, with the seals of Amanat I^an, HajI Bahram 
and Muhammad Hakim. 



(Endorsements) 

olj<;CU^v 

i^ojA^hS ^ ( 2 ) 


r . 

(3) 

tCX 5 yoj^'* 3 y 

Ufjrr^'CjCi (4) 

(5) 


( Seals ) 

ji--t/)jJi^U'r-r (a) 
jjtf^ikJjijjL^f 

a am 

.j^kA^lilj i^} rr'tiOfJ (Below) 

( 8 ) 

(Below) 

r 
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Rupees 107 (comprising of) 

77 (for) 

30 (for) rahV 

Parwanah of the 27th of Rajah of the (regnal) year 33, 

under the seal of Hafiz Ullah Idian. 

Rupees 107 (comprising of) 

77 (for) f^artf 
30 (for) rabV 

Parwanah, dated the 29th of zulhajj of the (regnal) 
year 36, under the seal of Nusrat fGian. 

Rupees 107 (comprising of) 

77 (for) Martf 
30 (for) rabV 

Seals : 

A : 33. Hopeful of the Almighty’s Mercy, Sanwal Das.** 

A.H. 1100 (A.D. 1688-89) 

(below) affixed on the 24th of zul'qa'dah of the 
(regnal) year 39. 

B : The slave, BhagTrath, son of Hlraman. 

(below) dated, the 24th of zul’qa'dah of the (regnal) 
year 39. 

mim^ 

Endorsements: 

1. Signatures on the fard-i'haqtqat by the asylum of 
ministership, Sanwal Das, the diwdn; specially drawn 
up by way of the document (or rights), in accordance, 
with the order of the asylum of loftiness, Bahadur 
^an. that "the parwanah should be issued”.^ 

2. Dated the 24th zul'qa'dah of the (regnal) year 39. 
Copy...Office 

mfm 

3. In accordance with the siydhah^'^ of the Emperor, the 
24th of zul’qa'dah of the (regnal) year 39. 
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4. Dated the 24th of zul’qa'dah of the (regnal) year 39. 
The copy of the waqVa was made. 

dal 

5. Dated the 24th of zul’qa'dah of the (regnal) year 39. 
The copy received in the office of the diwdn. 

ddl 

Note : 

On the right hand top corner appear the words : 
“Duly inscribed".®^ 
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NOTES 

1. The seventeenth letter of the Arabic-Pcrsian alphabet, with a 
numerical value of 90, is the abbreviation for Safar, the second 
month of the Hijra calendar, but more freqtiently for mdiq (not 
sahih, as it is generally believed), which would make it a sign for 
“truf, genuine, authenticIt establishes the authenticity of the 
document on which it is placed. 

2 . The Mughal Emperors, according to Sir Jadunath Sarkar, were 
“designated in life as Khalifa and the Shadow of God, and after 
death by a distinct title, which required interpretation for later 
ages" {Mughal Administralion, 220). Jahangir was known as the 
Jannat-Makml. For the others, sec Appendix D, which we have 
rcprcKluted here for a ready reference. 

It was quite customary to plate the title of the Emperor at 
the top of the document and to leave a blank space in the text, 
indicating where that title would have been oidinarily placed. This 
was done as a mark of honour. 

3. Mukarram Khun uses the word wait for himself. The term 
was used in several senses : “a helper, guardian, defender; a prince, 
lord, president, governor, judge, a servant, slave, a saint, a holy 
man”. Here it appears to be a variation upon the more usual 
‘abd. 


4 . I'he term viutasaddi is sometimes taken to mean “a clerk" 
(e.g., Wilson, Glossary, 369), but it appears to have been used in a 
more general sense, for “the oIBciril," in this document a.s in other 
documents of the time (Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System, 287, 
n. 79). 

5, As already pointed out, the grant was resumed in the fifteenth 
year of Aurangzeb's reign. It is evident from this document that 
the annual revenue was fixed at one hundred and seven rupees, 
seventy seven rupees for the kharif and thirty rupees for the rabV 
crop. 

4 . The H^alm-Sharifah or simply i^dliaah comprised the lands 
and sources of revenue reserved for the imperial treasury. Wilson 
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equates it with "the royal exchequer" (Glossary^ 275). Though 
various ma1w.ls couid be transferred from or included in the Khdli- 
foh, the most fertile and conveniently administered lands formed as 
a rule the and, consequently, certain mahals remained 

aiiadu'd to it more or less permanently. The extent of the ^dlisah 
varic'd from time to time (Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System, 259, 
270*71; cf. Wilson, Glossary, 275). It hardly needs pointing out that 

the land reverted to the y^dlisah on its resumption and that Amanat 
Khan at that time was the D'lwdn of the f^dlisah-Sharifah. 

7. The original word used in the document is bardOsht; the 
Bahdi-i-'Ajm (Nawal Kishorc, 1894 A.D.) defines baiddshtan as 
ikhtiydr-o-(jutml kardan, a meaning which justifies our interpreta¬ 
tion of barddsht in the context of this document. 

8 . "A deed of lease, a document given by the collei;lor to the 
Zamindar, or by some other receiver of the revenue, to the cultiva¬ 
tor or under tenant, specifying the condition on which the lands are 
held and the value or proportion of the produce to be paid to the 
authority or person from whom the lands arc held; the term is laxly 
applied to a variety of deeds securing rights or property in land, 
also to a deed of gift in general" (Wilson, Glossary, 408). The 
fiattah statcxl, among oilier things, the revenue demand upon an 
individual cultivator or a village (Irfan Habib, The Agrarian SyS' 
Inn, 134). The pattah4-istimrdr of the document would refer to 
the permanently stipulated revenue-demand. In fact the document 
also contains the word jama‘-i-istimrar. 


9. The word used in the document is b'tariq-Ustimrdr, which 
refers to the fixed basis of this demand (cf. n 8, above). The revenues 
even on this category of tenure could be remitted in part, depending 
upon the extent of non-preventable calamity to the crop sown 
(Sarkar, Mughal Administration, 182). 


10. Succeeded his guru, Anand Nath, in or about A.D. 1673* His 
is a name well preserved in the tradition at Jakhbar, for his appears 
to have been one of the longest periods on the gaddi. Traditicm 
also ascribes to him a life span of 101 years which receives con* 
lideralde support hrom the documents several of which mention 
biih. The last one to mention him by name is dateable to A.D, 
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1741, ihus giving him a period on the gaddi of at least 65 years. 
One of the samddhis at Jakhbar is described as being his. 

11 , This would indicate that the Jogis did not actually under¬ 
take the cultivation of the land in their possession. The land, 
however, would remain under the category of i^ud-hmhiah. 

12. “A grant, a diploma, a charier, a patent;” a document con¬ 
veying to an individual, among other things, ‘‘rights to revenue 
from land”; there were different forms of sanads according to the 
nature of the grant (Wilson, Glossary, 460). In this document, the 
reference is to the sanads obtained by the Jogis from time to time 

in the past. 

13 , This would indicate that lor over fifteen years the 
arrangements made with mahant Hira Nath suffered no alteration. 

14 . Both fard-i-/jafjqiat and faid-i-haqiqat were in use; ihe former 
was used for the record of “right, claim, property” and the latter, 
for “a memorial, a statement of circumstances” or simply a report 
(Wilson, Glossary, 155, 194). But, since the document relates to 
some kind of lights, we have used that word, though the reading 
of the original term is more likely to be fard-i-haqiqat. 

15 . The parwOuah, here, .slionld refer to an ordinary order and 
not to the parwanrhah as described by Abul-Fazl. 

16 , This paHah appears to be the one which had been originally 
given to the Jogis in connection with the jama'-i-istimrdr. 

17 , As already suggested, the re\enue-deniand for the kharif crop 
is nearly two and a half times more than the demand for the rahV. 
This may be taken as a general indication of the relative importance 
of the two cTops. 

18 . Sanwal Das was probably the provincial diwan at this time, 
the 39th year of Aurangzeb's reign. The dlwdn’s use of the words 
lutpi-Qadir on his seal is quite remarkable. 

The provincial diwdn, according to Wilson, was charged with 
the collection of the revenue, the remittance of it to the imperial 
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treasury and was invested with extensive judicial powers in all civil 
and financial causes {Glossary, 144-45). He was expected to prevent 
the oppression of the peasants by the jaglrdars and he could report 
on the administration of a jdgir; he could execute the imperial 
ordets regarding the assignees and their agents; and the claims of 
the assignees against their own ‘dmils were settled in the court of 
the diwdn. tiis own jagirs were to be in the medium and 
ra iyati tnahals (Irian Habib, The Agrarian System, 283, n. 69, 
294-95). 


19. The letter dal, eleventh in the Persian alphabet and with the 
numerical value four, occurs frequently in these documents below 
some of the endorsements. It occurs in many other documents also. 
We do not know its'significance; we may venture, however, to sug¬ 
gest that it might be an abbreviation for didah shud or "seen," i.e., 
"noted". 

20. The letter mim (numerical value, forty) too occurs very fre¬ 
quently in these and other documents. We have noticed that some¬ 
times it is placed below the endorsement containing the words 
mutla‘ shud, which suggests that it might be an abbreviation for 
these words. In that case it would signify something like "orders 
received". 

21. This sliould refer to the actual words of , Bahadur Khan’s 
order. The expression qalaml numdiyand is to be found at the top 
of the reverse of some documents. 

22. The word siydhah is much more clear in Jhaveri’s Document 
No. XIV in the imperial Farmans in which the reference is to the 
daftar-i-tan. B. R. Grover has noticed that in a copy of the 
Akbar Namah (British Museum, Add. 27247, f 332 a), there is a 
term siydhah-i- faht instead of the nuj^a-i- ^abt which may be 
equated with tlie Khasra or the record of the fields of a village 
under cultivation "Raqba-Bandi Documents". IHRC, Part II, 59 8c 
n. 18). 

Wilson defines siydhah as "an account book, an inventory, a 
list; it is especially applied in Hindustan to the daily ledger or 
account book of the receipts and disbursements of a village or 
estate, specifying all sums received, whethi^ regular or miscellane¬ 
ous, and all items of disbursf*ment, whether customary or indden- 
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tal” {Glossary, 481). In the present docuinent« the statement does 
refer to its conformity with some kind of record; the siydhah might 
be some ledger in which the entry of the mah^Ui-isttmr&r of this 
document had been made. 

23 . The wotds qalamj shud appear to be in an.swer to qalatni 
numaiyand, as if to say that the orders had been duly carried out 
in drawing up the document. 



(Signatare&) 

^CI (:fL^^M>jhyC^y<:fUS^^/i ^Ijj ^ 3 ^ 

ul^L^jji cj^r 

J^LliaiJiC^, (in the margin) 

r(Signatures) 

(in Sanskrit) * Promanamiolam PaTrarpr 

{\r\jQKor\) 2 



X 


The purpose of this statement is this ; 

That we, the Jogi Hira Nath of Jakhbar, Ramdev and 
Gobind, the muqaddamh^ of the village Muradpur‘ in the 
(administrative) jurisdiction of the parganah Pathdn, (who) 
had twenty bigahs of disputed land under wheat, agree to 
accept Shankar, the muqaddam of the village Bir’ and 
Bilas, the muqaddam of the village Bhoh, as arbitrators.^ 
Whatever demarcation they decide upon, knowing God 
to be present, would be acceptable to all the parties, and 
whoever deviates from the decision of (these) arbitrators, 
would be regarded as false in the eyes of the Law.® 

On that account, this (muchalkah^ is being drawn up 
for reference in the future with these words as a warrant.^ 

Dated the 10th oi ^idhajj of the (regnal) year 47 

Signatures: 

1. (in Sanskrit^) Hira Nath 

2 (in TakrI®) Ramdev and Gobind 

3 Gurbakhsh Vakil (as a witness) 

4. Shankar Das (as a witness) 


iSeaP^) 

“May Shiva be the Protector" 
Shankar Das 

Note: 

On the reverse there is the following brief statement in 
Devnagari script : 

"Muchalkah about the boundary dispute between 
Jakhbar and Muradpur." 
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NOTES 


1, Tlu* lerm niuqaddam, according <o Wilson, applied especially 
lo >he village hcad-nian {Glossary, 351-52). He was the sole village 
oliici.ll besides ihe patw&ri and his oHite was practically hereditary, 
though in some cases the oflice could be purchased by even a towns¬ 
man. In those ra'iyali villages where ihc community was either 
weak or non-existent, the niuqaddam held a position of crucial im¬ 
portance. He collected the revenue from individual peasants and 
two and a half per cent of the a8ses.sed or the collecicil revenue 
went to him; but he could also make unauthorized collections from 
the villages. The iaqCiwi loans were distributed through him and 
he look commission on these, besides the customary muqaddaml 
from the villagers individually. The duties were not merely fiscal, 
for he lyas answerable for any crimes committed in or near the vill¬ 
age—especially robbery and murder. This duty couUl be used to 
(otv down the poorer sections of the villagers. In the territories of 
the zamlndilrs, the muqaddam was little more than a servant, but 
in the case of the t}iadad-i-ma‘ash lands he was not under Ihe gran¬ 
tee. In (act he acted as an informer over the grantee. (Irfan Habib, 
The Agrarian System, 129, 130. l3l, 132, 133, 134). Dr Irfan Habib 
h.is discovered, "in one case at least”, the muqaddam acting as an 
aibilrator in a boundary dispute between two land holders. The 
present case, though only the second, might suggest that such arbi¬ 
tration by the muqaddatq was a normal feature of his position. 

2. The village that lies at a distance of about one and a half 
miles to the north east of Jakhbar and with which it shares a boun¬ 
dary. The inhabitants of Jakhbar and Muradpur live peacefully 
emough with each other now, but stories are often told of the boun¬ 
dary disputes between Jakhbar and Muradpur, and Muradpur and 
Sherpur, even today. 

3. It has not been possible for us to identify or locate this 
village. It appears, however, to have been across the Beas from this 
side, for one of the other documents (XIV) i in referring to several 
villages in that region, gives Bir as one of them. 

4. As mentioned in the first note, the muqaddams were 
accepted as arbitrators in a boundary dispute probably as a matter 
of routine. The dexmment drawn up in this connection became 
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legally binding, which would suggest that the muqaddam*t arbitra¬ 
tion was acceptable to the higher authorities also. The term used 
here is munaif, and it must bear its ordinary connotation o£ “one 
who does justice". In fact, Wilson defines it not only as “a judge" 
but also as "an arbitrator" (GloKsary, $56). 

5. The original teim used is Shara‘-t-Sharifj which would 
actually make it the Islamic Law. But in the context of this docu¬ 
ment. It may be inferred that the reference here is to the law of 
the land. I'he use of this term is very significant, for the document 
was not signed in the qM's court and there is no Muslim associated 
with it. 

6. A bond, a deed or a draft of any binding undertaking, mucha- 
Ikak also covered "an engagement under a penalty to observe the 
conditions of any deed or grant," and it was applied to the docu¬ 
ments "exacted from thieves or suspected persons engaging to desist 
or refrain fiom any illegal acts" (Wilson. Glossal y, $48; cf. Irfan 
Habib, The Agrarian System, 1$2 n. 15, 144). The legally binding 
nature of the present document may again be pointed out. 

7. Tlie word used in the document is hujjatf i.c. “argument, 
proof, reason, demonstration, plea, allegation, sentence, decision, 
pretence, excuse" (Sieingass). We feel that, in the context of this 
dcKUnient, the import of this word is conveyed through our render¬ 
ing. 


8. The words, apparently in the hand of Mahant Hira Nath 
himself, are : **prama^ifi idant patram'** meaning, “This paper is 
proved”. The mahanVs name does not appear after this conven¬ 
tional formula, but this inscription appears on other documents 
at Jakhbar belonging to Mahant Hira Nath’s period also. 

9. Takari, or Tinkari as it is sometimes called, was for several 

centuries the general script of the hills, with its local variations be¬ 
ing popular in different areas. It is descended from the Shaxdi but 
took on, later, an almost illegible aspect so that inscriptions 

are extremely difficult to read. (For several variations of JakarX, 
and a discussion of the saipt, see Grierson* G. A., Linguistic Suwey 
of India, 11 vols., Calcutta 1898-1927, IX, i-iv.) 

10. Shankar Das is the only witness in this document ’who has 
used his seal. It may be of some interest to note that a muqaddam 
ts using his seal on an "official" document. 




ft 



(Sell) 


tr;L-V 


JUcJlHU 

/aA^(/^\i^ »s>l^,'WI^A-)(!)yV> 

• ■ *^'^' 


(Tmi) 



XI 

HU 
(He Is) 


Sultan Muhammad Ibrahim^ 

(Sral^ 

Faiz, 

the Khdnah-zdd 
of Shah Alam Padshah 
Muhammad GhazI 
1122 

(AD 1710) 


Be it known to the present and the future ‘dmils 
of the parganah Pathan in the province of Punjab* which 
(at present) forms the rich domain^ of the exalted and 
dignified prince (Sultan Muhammad Ibrahim), the em¬ 
bodiment of bounty, that : — 

Whereas^ in accordance with the exalted farmdn (of the 
Emperor), the parwdnahs of the diwant (officials) and the 
sanads of the jdglrddrs and the hakims, two hundred bigahs 
of land in the village Narot (which is) in the (administra¬ 
tive) jurisdiction of the abovementioned mahals have been 
in conferment by way of madad-i-ma*dsh from olden times 
upon the Jogis Than Nath, Bhau Nath, Hira Nath and 
others. * 

It is therefore hereby ordered that, regarding the afore¬ 
said land as verily in conferment according to the former 
practice (upon the abovementioned) Jogis, they should 
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refrain from molesting (the Jogis) on account of all the 
forbidden abwdb^, so that they remain occupied with pray¬ 
ing for the permanence of the Everlasting Dominion, 
(while) meeting their daily needs of livelihood from the 
produce of that (land). This should l)e treated as a strict 
injimdion in this matter. 

Dated the 19th of Muharram-al-hiiTim. (torn) 
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NOTES 

1* As already pointed out, the name of the prince is being 
placed at the top and a blank space is left in the body of the 
document, as a mark of honour lo Sultan Muhammad Ibrahim. It 
may be noted that he is not the reigning monarch. The title Sultan, 
which is being used for iiiin, was quite commonly given to the 
Mughal princes during the life-time of the ruling Emperor. Prince 
Ibrahim was the grandson of the reigning monarch Bahadur Shah. 


2. The wotd Khnnah-zad. which is being used in lliis seal, 
signifies that Faiz was tlie member of a family which had served the 

Mughal Empire for at least a few generations. Thus, Faiz would 
belong to the older nobility. 

3. The word Sfibah-i-Punjd occurs here for the first time in 
these documents. 

4. The jf'igirs of the primes of blood royal were next in si/e to 
the Khalisah-Sharifa. Their jaghs were naturally large because they 
held the highe.st tna7t9abs. The administration of their jdgirs was 
modelled on that of the Khalisah lands. The princes could grant 
jdgirs to their own oilitials, probably without imperial sanction, but 
KU(h jdglrs were transferred with the transfer of the prince's jagir. 
At the time of this document, the parganah Pathiin obviously form* 
od a part of the jagir of Sultan Muhammad Ibrahim. The term 
used for his jagir here is tuySl which wa.s in use in Persia from tlie 
fourteenth century onwards synonymously with jdgir. Sometimes a 
technical dcstinction is made, however, between jugir and luyul, the 
former being used for the assignments of the umard and the 
latter being re.served for the jagirs of the princes. Dr Irfan Habib 

does not believe in the existence of any such refined distinction, 
for he finds several instances of jagir being used for the lands 

assigned to the princes. However, to make the point more convinc¬ 
ing, instances of tuydl being used for the assignments of the umard 
liave to be found. See, Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System, 257, 258 
& n 2. 282, 283. 

5. Wilson defines af>wdb as "the taxes" imposed in addition to 
the regular assessment on the land {Glossary, 2). For Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, the term connotes "illegal cesses" which are discussed by 
him at some length in the Mughal Administration (77-90) where 
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sixty-thrcc cesses abolished by Aurangzeb are listed. The exactions 
made on various pretexts “in addition to the regular land-revenue 
or custom duty'* were again and again declared to be illegal and 
forbidden “but they soon reappeared with some changes in their 
items" (ibid., 77). Of the six broad classes of abw&b made by 
Sarkar. the third appears to apply to the present case: “Perquisites 
exacted by the officials for their own benefit, and fees or commis¬ 
sions levied on behalf of the state, on almost every conceivable 
occasion" (ibid., 78). Dr Irfan Habib equates abw&b with faru*&t, 
or hububut (The Agrarian System, 243). We have seen 
already that the s&ir-jihat cesses of a few of these documents appear 
to be the ij^hrajat of some otlier. That would at time equate abw&b 
even with sair-jihut. The empirical content of all these terms is 
not always clear and ii certainly appears to have (hanged with the 
passage -of time. However, it may perhaps be safely stated that all 
items not included in the approved list of taxes at any given time 
would be regarded as illc'gal cesses or abw&b. For the interesting 
variety of such cesses, see Irfan Habib, The, Agrarian System, 247; 
Wilson, Glossary, 339. “The exact rates set for these cesses cannot 
be known and in any case they could hardly have been uniform. 
But together they (ould have sometimes amounted to pretty large 
sums" (Irfan Habib, ibid., 248). 






(Seal) 

(Below) ( 4 ) 

Signatures 

. 

(Signatures) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

ui^Zi^i cJji yjffis^j£^\^jS>9st ( 5 ) 




XII 

HU 

(He Is) 


'Arsli-Ashiyaril 

(Sral^) 

Qilzi Hayat, 
ministering to the 
Sacred Law of Muhammad 
1122 

(A.D. 1710) 

(below) *"The statement is 
verily true'’ 


The purpose of this statement is as follows: 

Whereas in accordance with the exalted farman of the 
*arsh-dshiyam Emperor (Akbar), two hundred bigahs of 
land in the village Narot within the (administrative) 
jurisdiction of the parganah Pathan had been in confer¬ 
ment by way of madad'i-ma’ash upon the Jogis Kanchan 
Nath* and others. Accordingly, till the end of the fifteenth 
year of the reign of the khuld-makanl Emperor (Aurang- 
zeb), that land remained in the possession and usage of 
the aforesaid (Jogi) and his followers. 

In the sixteenth year, Hira Nath and his followers... 
towards Hindustan for*.,.(Zorn). 
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Attestations: 

1. Witnessed by the Chaudhari*, 
Muhammad : 

2. Witnessed by the Chaudhari, 
Muhammad Naqi : 

3. Witnessed by the Chaudhari, 
Qanauji : 

4. Witnessed by the Chaudhari, 
Bilas : 

5. Witnessed by the Chaudhari, 
Maha Singh : 


“The statement is 
verily true to the 
facts.”® 

“TTie statement is 
verily true to the 
facts.” Bai;^ 

“The statement is 
verily true to the 
facts.” Baiz 
“The statement is 
verily true to the 
facts.” Bail 
“The statement is 
verily true to the 
facts.” Bai^ 


(Two more in TakrI, partially torn.) 
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NOTES 

1. Hie qazi’s seal on this document and the attestations at the 
end would make it a mahzar. Wilson defines qazi as simply "the 
chief judge of a town or district in civil causes and questions regard¬ 
ing the Mohammedan religion” {Glossary, 8). The "civil causes" 
formed indeed an important aspect of his office. He was associated 
with the decisions regarding the disputes about the possession of a 
zamlndari. A madad-i-ma‘ash grant always went with the qa/i’s 
office. He was sometimes overawed by the jdgvddrs (Irfan Habib, 
The Agrarian System, 179 & n. 47, 297, 301 & n. 17, 311). 

2. It is nut possible to ascertain wliethei Raiuhan Nath ever sat 
on the gaddi of jakhbar. The mention of his name indicates that 
lie did; so also does the figuring of his name in the 18(1.5 shijta-nnsh: 
but if the succession after Udant Nath went in the order that we 
believe followed, i.e., Udant Nath, Surat Nath, Than Nath, Aiiand 
Nath and Hira Nath, then it is not clear as to where the name ol 
Kanchan Nath fits in. We have, however, conceded, in the first 
section of the Introduction, the possibility of other mahants with 
sliort reigns having sat on the gaddi; and Katuhan Nath might 
have lieen one of them. 

3. As already suggested, Mahant Hira Nath might have gone 
towards the court in connection with the resumption of the Jaklibar 
grant. 


4. Nearly all the witnesses in this document arc chaudharU. Ac¬ 
cording to Dr Irfan Habib the chaudhari was usually a zamindOr 
himself and occupied a crucial position in the machinery of revenue 
collection. In Mughal documents chaudhari is sometimes coupled 
with ztttnindarl. His treatment of tlie cultivators was to be watched 
by the diwdn and he was not to be permitted to take any Village 
on farm. Complaints against the chaudhari were not uncommon 
and it is quite certain that he resorted to occasional oppression. 
His position was usually hereditary, though an imperial sanad was 
necessary to legalize the position of a new chaudhari; and he could 
be removed from his position for various reasons. The most important 
0 f his functions were related to the collection of the revenue. He 
was generally helpless before the jdgird&rs (The Agrarian System, 
126-27, I3I n. 10; 174, 281, 282, 285, 242, 246 n. 28; 252, 254, 255, 
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259 n. 8 : 289-90, 291, 292, 293, 294, 297). The jurisdiction of the 
(haudliari ran tu anything between a village and a tappah. 

5. Th is appears to be the set formula for attestations in a 
niah/pr. f; is intciesting to note that every signature is followed by 
••half 




(SeM) 


i. 

bTjMjtf* 



(S«d) 



iir^' 


J^r. 



XUl 


(Seal *) 

Adina Beg Khan, 
Servant of Padshah GhazI 
Muhammad Shah 
114] 

(AD 1728-29) 

(Seal *) 

7 

Mu'in-ud-din 

Sayyid 

QazT 


Yad-dasht* on account of the falanah* devoted to 
religious purposes by the entire panchayat^ of the bazar 
of the qasba¥ Muhiuddin Pur,^ in the name of Gosain* 
Hira Nath, the Jogi of Jakhbar (to the effect) that; 

Each one having a shop shall continue to pay ptie 
tunkah-h*AlamgJn,^ and no one should object or resist. 
We have agreed (to make this contribution) of our own 
accord and inclination On that account, these few woi^ 
are being recorded in the form of a memorandum so t^at 
it may subsequently serve as a sanad^^. 

Written on the 25th of Ramzan-ul-Mubarak of the 
(regnal) year 14. 

Bail;. 

Note : 

In the margin there are attestations in TakrI by {Qur 
witnesses. 
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NOTES 

1. Thi.<i seal of Adina Beg Khan hears the date A.D. 1728, though 
the dotunient was drawn up four yeais later. The piibHc career of 
Adina Beg Klvan is generally believed to have started in the 1730’s- 
Therefoie, this seal has an importance of its own. Dr H, R. Gupta, 
basing liimself tnainlv r»n the Alnvul-i-Adina Beg Khan plates the 
early tareer of Adina Beg Khan in the Jalandhar Doab and it is 
only on the e\e of Nadir Shah’s invasion (A.D. 1739) that Adina 
Beg Khan appears to have become an ofliiiai of any (onsidcration 
{Studies in Later Mughal History of Punjab, .'i8, 59). In the 
Gazetteer of the Guulaspnr District, howevei, Adina Beg Khan is 
stated to have founded Dina Nagar (Distriit Gurdaspur) in A.D. 
1730. whith implies an earlier a.ssotiaiion of Adina Beg Khan with 
this pan of the Punjab. It is evident from this .seal that lie was 
otdijiying a reasonabh inipoitgnl position already in A.D. 1728, if 
not still earlier. For a detailed atcount of his career, sec Gupta, 
H. R., Studies in Later Mughal History, 56-108. 

2. Mu‘in-ud-din’s seal here is on c]uite a few documents, in the 
Jakhbar collection. He appears to have held the qazi’s office in this 
area for a considerable number ol years (See, document XIV, 
below). 

3. Ydd-dfislit is defined by Wilson as "a memorandum, a memo- 
rial, a position, a certificate” {Glossary, 558). This document is 
profcissedly a ymi-dnsht and it relates to an inulertaking which, 
though voluntary in its origins, becomes legally binding through 
this document (See. note 10, below). 

4. Fanldnah was one of the abivnh according to Dr Irfan Habib 
{The Agrarian System, 247 n. 32). It is believed to be an allowance 
for the patwfhi given at the time of ver\ harvest {ibid., 135 n. 33). 
Indeed the association of fadanah with harvest {fait) is understand¬ 
able and perhaps also significant. In the pre.sent document, faddnah 
obviously is neither the patwthVs allowance nor any of the abwab. 
It occurs with the worcls “dharmkaraj'', which definitely suggests 
that the contribution raised was regarded as a gesture if not an act 
of piety. Now it was quite customary for the local people to take 
the “first fruits” to the mahants at Jakhbar. Therefore, it may be 
suggested that the term fadfmah in this document implies among 
other diings the bi-annual nature of this .subscription. 
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5k This reference to panchikyat is quite interesting. In the first 
place it exists in a town; and then, it does not cover the town as a 
whole but only its hiixdr. This restricted signification of the institu* 
tion would make it very much different from the pamhdyats of the 
village communities Which are believed to have treen very effective 
in ancient and “medieval” India. 

6« Qasbah is generally equated with “a town”. It is not clear 
however what distingui.shed a qasbah from a village. In this docu¬ 
ment, one distingui.shing feature of the qasbah is the cxisteiue of a 
bazar in it. According to B. R. Grover, qasbah was also treat¬ 
ed as a territorial unit, generally named after the largest village 
contained in it (“Raqba-Bandi Do< tniients”, IHRC, XXXVI, Part 
II, 59). It is possible that the qasbah also had in it the headquar¬ 
ters of .some official. 

7. A small town near Dinanagar in the Gurdaspur di.strict, lying 
at a distance of nearly eight miles from Jakhbar in the south-western 
direction. The place appears to have ireen named after Miihl-ud- 
din Aurangzeh, but the name has now' lost its significan'c and is 
often vulgarly given as “Madhinpiir". 

8. This is an epithet used loosely to describe almost any religious 
personage, regardless of his sectarian affiliation. The Vaishnavas of 
Pandori arc almost always referred to as “Gosains.” and a tribe so 
described used to engage in wholesale trade with the hills, mostly in 
opium, making Jwalamukhi as their business headquarters. 

9. The Mughal coins were in gold, silver or copper—the adhela 
(ddm), paisa and tankah being in copper. 

With the disappearance of the tankah during the seventeenth 
century, the dam came to be called tankah^ while the old adhela 
was now called paisa. With the iiureasing price of silver, the actual 
value of the tankah became much less than the fortieth of a rupee. 
Aurangzeb was obliged to issue a new ddm (because of the sc.ardty 
of copper) which was a third lighter than the old ddm. The new 
coin started issuing in the 1660*8 and gradually replaced the old 
d&m (Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System, 281, 282). It is most like¬ 
ly that the tunkah-i-*Alamgtrl of this document refers to the coin 
intrdouced by Aurangzeb. 

18. Sanad here is not used in its ordinary cemnotatioa, but in the 
sente kujjat or a warrant in document X, above (see note 7 to 
^at document). 



(Seil a) 


(Signatores) 

( 1 ) 





(Seal B) 

cf If k£d^0A}> ^.^** 

jt/sOigj? 

^ 03^9jA 

kMiL\$ijk 

_ 

illS: JJ2? 



XIV 


Hu‘AL-GHANl 
(He is Independent) 


(Seal *) 

With the Grace 
of God, QazI Muhammad 
Siddiq, ministering to the 
Sacred Law 
1145 

(A.D. 1732-33) 


Zill-hSubhmt 
(The Shadow of God) 

(Seal ^ 

14 

QazI Mu‘In-ud-din 
Sayyid, ministering 
to the Holy Law 
1144 

(A.D. 1731-32) 

CHAKNAMAW 

In accordance with the exalted farman of the auspicious 
inscription, twenty-five bigahs of revenue-free culturable 
waste have been in conferment by way of madad4-ma*ash 
upon Udant Nath and Surat Nath in the parganah 
DomSl^ within the jurisdiction of the dodb Bist-Jalan- 
dhar*, in the province of Punjab, as given in the appended 
detail. 
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This land was given through the benign grace of the 
holy Quran'’ and the mandate of the peer of Alexander, 
the asylum of vicegerency, a Jamshid in splendour, the 
geneious prince of the status of Saturn, (who had) graci¬ 
ously issued the order in (the light of) the manifestation 
of the Great Creator 

With the concui rente of the chaudhafis, and the 
qanun^os and the willingness of the proprietors^ (this 
land) duly measured and demaicatcd with its limits and 
location determined and defined,* in the village Jangial,* 
and elsewhere, within the jurisdiction of the above men¬ 
tioned parganah, has been handed over to Guru Hira 
Nath, so that he may remain occupied with praying for 
the permanence of the Conquering Dynasty (while) sustain 
ing himself, harvest after harvest and year after yeai, with 
the produce of that (land) 

2*) hieflhs 

A : The above mentioned (village, Jangial): 

East : The boundary of Bilas“ 

West : The boundary of Bilas 

South : The boundary of the village Sukhowal“ 

North : The boundary of the village Sansarpur** 

4 bigjuhs 

breadth length 

«• • Acrn •«« Acm 

B : The village Sukhowal : 

East : The stream-bed 

West ; The boundary of Bilas 

South : The boundary of Banswanni* 

North : The boundary of Sansarpur 

10 hif^hs 

breadth length 

... hm . . kan 




Jjl’ o'j' • • • 




j(A ^ 

or OK' 

JtA 4>>r 


fc a M • 

ilZ i£ 
U 


jjj\^ (Seal C) 




Seals 

(Below) 

if< C 

Ai>L-r 

i^L^U ^iJ4(Below) 




Signatores 
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C ; The village Sansarpur : 

East : The boundary o£ Bir^^ 

West : The boundary of Sukhowal 

South : The stream-bed 

North : Sukhowal 

10 bigahs 

breadth length 

... kan ... km 


(Seal^) 

14 

May God be the 
Protector. 

Sitchcha Nand 

In accordance with the parwanah of the eminent Rai 
Sahib Gurdit Mai, the land was measured and handed 
ovci 

Atlestalions: 

1 Witnessed by the Chaudhan, Harjas, of the qashah 

Domal. 

2 Witnessed by the Qanungo^^, Sadanand, 

Note : There are several others, mostly chaudharls wit¬ 
nessing in TakarT to the eflFect that the boundaries have 
been correctly defined. 
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NOTES 

1. Mu‘in-ud din's seal appeared on the pitceding doiiimcni also. 
That uas made in the sesrnth legnal >caT oE Muhammad Shah. 
This seal was made in the fouitecnih year (AD. 17Si-S2), but placed 
on this dociiinent probably later (r/ note 2 below) 


Z. This appt>ais to be tht priiuipdl ‘cal, iJiough it bears the date 
AD 17^2 SS lilt tiidoiscnitni beside the seal would suggest that 
It was pul on the dexununt at the tiiiie of its preparation 


3, (hakiiflmah, aeeouling to Wilson, is "a icgislci of the evteiit 
and boundaiics ot a delaeheel oi se]>araU‘ piece ot land, or of a 
sepaiate village. A grant authonsing individuals to hold alienated 
lands, and speeifving then limits" {Glossa}\, 07). The present 
document lays down the area and botindaiiLS of the madad t-ma‘&sh 
land in conternient upon Mahant Hiia Nath in thiec villages which 
well in elose pioximity to one anoihei. 


4 . Despite best cfifoits, vve have not been able to siiriet'd in loeat' 
ing any place or aica with this name but tonsidering iliat it is 
refined to as falling within the dodb of Bist Jalandhar, it should 
have 1)een in thi present da\ ebsiiuls of Jullundui, Hoshiarpur oi 
Kapuithala The nearest that we lamc to is the village of Domeli 
in tahnil Phagwara of ihi Kapuithala district, but that appears to 
us to bi a somewhat unlikely identifieation 


5. The doah between the Bias and the Sutlej was then, as now, 
known as the Bist*Jalandhai. It has been noted already that in the 
pi ov nice ot Lahore (or Punjab) the reference was made generally 
to the do&bi and not to any sarkSrs, except during the reign ol 
Shah Jahan when some (haklahf are mentioned. 


6. We have been a little unorthodox In interpreting this well 
known expression which certainly is of common occurrence in the 
doeuments of Mughal times: '‘batasadduq-i-furq-i’mubirak/^ in our 
view, refers to the sourie of pious inspiration for the grantor: and 
if we read fmq instead of the generally read farq (the head or 
forehead), the reference then would be to the Qttrclfi. 
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7. The exisicnie of “private properly” in Mughal India wai 
doubted by the majority of modern stholars as much as by the 
contemporary European travellers to Mughal India. With a better 
understanding of the terras used for the diffcient categories <if land, 
it has become possible to sliow now that matiks or proprietors of 
land and private property were not unknown in Mughal India 
(See, Irfan Habib, The Agyarian System, 114-15, 159-40). The term 
mfilikfm is quite dear in the piesent d<KUtnent and it should 
certainly refer to the proprietors of land. The grantees soraetiincs 
had to pav the daiuis bast'd on proprietory rights ijiaqq-i-milkiyat) 
on the lands of their grants to the nifiliks. The peasant-held land 
{zam’ni-i’ra'iynti) could not be legally (on\ertc*d into a sclf-culiivat- 
ed land {zanihi-i-khud-kflshtah), neither by the grantees nor by 
the officials (Irfan Habib, thid., 114-15, 145). 


8. Besides the usual l>otmudah-0'Vlmk*hastuh, there cxrciirs heu'e 
the phrase niu’aiyan* 0 ‘rnushakhkhas sakhtah, which might simply 
reinforce the former expression in this document. However, Wilson 
defines mushakhkhas as a farm or lands held at “a stipulated rent:” 
and the term, in his view, was also applied to “sulrardinaic tenures 
for which the holders engage to pay a fixed rent annually upon 
the whole lot' (Glossaty, 357-58). That would equate the above- 
mentioned tenure with the istimrari tenure of dcKument IX above. 
According to Sir Jadunaih Sarkar, the terra used for the revenue 
“fixed at an unalterable late for a specified quantity of the land” 
was kharaj’i^muazzof {Mughal Adiminislration, 177). Tlic present 
document gives no indication of the tenure. Indeed a madad-i- 
tna'ash land would not be given on the basis of a revenue of any 
kind. The word mushakhkhas here should bear its ordinary conno¬ 
tation of “individuated, distinguished, defined, specified” (Steingassl. 

9 . There arc several villages in the Palhankot region as also in 
the Jullundur and Hoihiarpur districts beating names like “Jugial” 
or “Jogial”, Possibly one of these was meant by the name used here, 
but it becomes'naturally difficult in these circumstances to identify 
this place with any certainty. 

10. Unidentified, 

11. Unidentified. 

12. Unidentified. 

13 . Unidentified. 
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14. Unidentified. Several villages beat" names beginning with 
‘'Bir** which refers to a local godling or deotSt but it is difficult to 
ascertain which of these is meant here. 

IS* Suchdia Nand of this seal might be a muqaddam. We noticed 
(in document X above) a seal of the muqaddam Shankar Das being 
used on a document relating to boundaries. It is not impossible 
iliat the muqaddam was associated with the demarcation of boun* 
daries as with the settlement of a boundary-dispute. 

16. Another witness to attest this chakndmah is Sada Nand, the 
qduiingo; and his association with the document is even more easily 
understandable than that of the muqaddam {cf. note 15 below), for 
his primary functions were related to land and its revenue /Wilson, 
Glossary, 260; Nagar, R. N. “The Kanungo in the North-Western 
Province {1801-1833^, JHRC, Mysore 1942, 166-20). 

The qdmlngos belonged generally to one of the “accountant castes’* 
{Kayasthas, Khairts etc.) and the office usually ran in the family. 
Though an imperial sanad was necessary for the first appointment, 
the office was for life. However, tlie qanungo could be removed 
from office for a number of reasons. In the reigns of Sher Shah 
and Akbar, there used to be one qanungo in each parganah, but from 
Aurangzeb’s order that there should not be more than two qdnungoi 
in a parganah, it would appear that the numbers had considerably 
increased. The number of Muslim qanmgos also increased because 
Of Aurangzeb’s policy of supplementing the Hindu with Muslim 
q&ttungos. 

The qdnUngo was the permanent repository of information Gon> 
cerning the revenue receipts, area statistics, local revenue rates, and 
practices and customs of the parganah. He was required primarily 
to plac'e his records and knowledge at the disposal of the amin and 
put his signature on the amin's assessment. A “friend of the 
peasants,” he was required to see that imperial regulations were 
tarried out by the assignees, to report on the ‘drniVs illegal exactions 
and, at the same time; to facilitate the preparation of the maximum 
revenue assessments. The assignees’s agents dependt*d heavily on 
his information; this position he could, and sometimes did, employ 
to his own advantage. Helpless against the jdgirddr, he could enter 
into collusion with the *dmils, the zaminddrs or even the faujddrs* 
(Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System, 20S, 262, 288, 289, 290, 291). 
fm qdnOqgai, see note 1.5 to document IV above. 




(Sell) 







ffj’j 


»jry ie>'4<?^*-i''>-*^*"V*< 


C?t< 



XV 


{Seal 1) 

r//-ud-dauldh 
/dkarha khan Bahadiit 
Ha/T/i)aiig, Stivaiit ol 
Padshah C.ha/I, Muhammad 
Shah 
1138 

(A D 172 >-20) 

Be ir KWOWN to the present and the iutmc IhfiHddais^ 
and others of the parganah Pathan, attached^ to the 
chaklah^ of Jammu® in the province of Punjab, that : 

It is manifest that the Jogi Hira Nath is a holy icclusc 
In accordance with mandatory faimdns, and the sanads of 
former *dmtls, he has in conferment upon him madad-h 
ma*dsh land and other (possessions) in the village of Narot 
proper and elsewhere within the (administrative) jurisdit* 
tion of the abovementioned parganah, and other parganah% 
and mahals, as given in the appended detail 
It is accordingly being ordered that, recognizing the 
(said) land and tenements of the abovementioned holy 
man as being rightfully his on the basis of the ahovemen- 
tioned sanads, they should on all accounts lefrain from 
molesting (the Jogi), so that he may remain occupied with 
praying for the Eveilasting Dominion (while) meeting 
his daily needs of livelihood from the proceeds (of those 
possession) This is the injunction 
Written on the 19th of Ram^Sn of the (regnal) year 17 

Bai^\ 








ii)/J 

^,c/lii IS/' 


o/.yjAo'r/A 

i:}^ifiCl^i/^j< 




• *f« 
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The detail in accordance with the sanads, under the 
seals of the faujdan ® of those places, which (the Jogis) 
possess in the name of the fogi Hira Nath who in asso¬ 
ciation with the jamd^at ^ of Jogis expends the proceeds on 
(their) sustenante: — 

1 The mutasaddts of the Shah Nahr® should continue 
releasing the water of tiie canal for the inhabitants of the 
village Chak Jogian (Jakhbar) and its orchard® and culti¬ 
vated land in accordance with the foimer sanads and the 
practice of old Theie should be no obstruction 

f>00 . (?) 

2 In the parganah Patlian, within the (administiative) 
jurisdiction of the chaklah of Jammu, in accordance with 
the exalted farmdns and the sanads of the hakims, (the 
following lands) which have been always in the use and 
occupation of the Jogis' 

(a) 2(>‘} pakkd btgahs}^ according to the exalted farmans, 

in the village Narot proper and elsewhere; 

(b) 17 btgahs 

63 ghumdos, accoidiiig to the sanads of the 
hakims, in the village Muradpui, and else¬ 
where 

3 Tenements of Gorakh DibbP^ and elsewheie, in the 
jurisdiction of Jwalamukhi: — 

(a) Gorakh DibbT and elsewhere; 

(i) Gorakh Dibbl 

(ii) Naga Arjun“ 

(iii) Kapal Bhaird and Chander kup^® 

(tv) Shri ... Makan-i-{^ 

(v) ... 

(vi) Gang Bhairo^® and NagI Arjun 

(vii) ... 



(in the left hand margin 
inverted) 


fifZ* • • • •• 
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(b) Sri JwiUamukhT and elsewhere: 

(i) The said dwelling (at JwaUmukhT propei) 

(ii) Nandi Kesar»' 

(iii) Pathiai, .. forest “ 

(iv) ... 

(v) Droh^® 

(vi) Tiara 

(vii) Tanaull Chak ®^ 

(viii) ... 

(ix) Mahadev BalakrupP^ 

4. In tlie parganah Gumtal.^ within the (administia- 
tive) jurisdiction of Nurpur-*: 

8 bigahs 

8 bigahs ) 

ro u - > quihm 

65 ghumaos f ‘ 

100 ghumaos 

j In the parganah of ShahpinP according to satiads in 
Persian and Indian ( Takail-') (haiacters 

i) ... bigahs 

ii) ... bigahs 

iii) 45 ghumaos (m) RTmipni'^ 

Endorsement: 

Dated, the 21st of Ramzan-ul-mubarak of the (regnal) 
year 17. 

(below) Copy received in the office of the diwan 

Note: 

On the top right hand corner are the words : "The 
detail should be drawn up"®* 
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NOTES 

1, Zakariya Khan had succeeded his father ‘Abd-us-Samad Khan 
to the Governorship of Lahore in A.D. 1726 and he died in A.D. 
1745 after a successful career of nearly twenty years. For some more 
details of his career see, Gupta, H. R., Studies in iMter Mughal His* 
tory of the Punjab. 

2, '‘An officer in charge of a Thana, formerly an officer under 
the Faujdar, employed, with a small irregular force, in protecting 
the country and enforcing payment of the revenue : a petty police 
officer subordinate to a darogha" (Wilson, Glossary, 518). 


3. The word ta*Cdluqah otriirs for the first time in these docu¬ 
ments; it is derived from ta'ulluq which simply means ‘connection*. 
It had come into currency in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century when it was u.scd in the sense of land or area over which 
some kind of right was claimed by a jaglrdar, a zaminddr or a chief. 
Thus the term was used rather indifferently. Its equation with a 
small zaminddri was probably a later development. (See, Irfan 
Habib, The Agrarian System, 139, 141, 142, 171, &: n. 12, 172). 

4. Chaklah is defined by Wilson as a large division of a country, 
comprehending a number of parganahs {Glossary, 98). As a terrh 
torial division it is first mentioned in the reign of Shah Jahan and 
was established probably by saadullah Khan. The chaklahs were 
often identical with sarkdrs, as the chaklahs of Hissar and Sirhind; 
but in general, a chaklah was considered as a smaller unit than a 
sarkar, though in Bengal, where the sarkdrs were rather small, a 
chaklah consisted usually of a small number of sarkdrs (Irfan Habib, 
The Agrarian System, 277, n. 18), 

«r 

5. Jammu as a chaklah is mentioned here for the first time in 
these documents. It is, however, quite likely that Jammu was made 
a chaklah dining the reign of Shah Jahan. 

6. The military or police power of the imperial government was 
represented by the faujdar, one of his diief duties being to aid any 
/dgiddr or 'dmil of the Kkdlisah against any local malcontents. It 
was not uncommon to give fai*jddri jurisdiction to the bigger assign 
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nees within their joghs, though such powers seriously affected the 
power and prestige of the imperial faujdar (Irfan Habib. The Agra¬ 
rian System, 295-96). 

7. The reference here is to the foiirc body of Jogis at this estab- 
lislinient, the Persian word “jamd'at” being often applied to bodies 
of Indian sadhus also. The mention of this jamafat lends substance 
to the point made earlier that the entire body of the Jogis was, in 
tJieory, supposed to be collectively in enjoyment of the grant. The 
word jawfVal is not applied to the Jogi community exclusively; 
one hears of tiie jam&'at of Bairagi sudhm quite often. 

8. In the reign of Shah Jahan a small system of canals was 
brought into existence in tlie Upper Bari Doab of the Punjab. Of 
these canals the best known was the Shah Nahr, whicli w'as success* 
fully excavated in the sixteenth year of the reign. It took off from 
the Ravi at Shahpur. close to the hills. Another canal from the same 
point ran to Pathankot and yet another to Batala. Sujan Rai Bhan* 
(lari, a native of Batala, enthusiastically comments on the benefit 
of these canals (Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System, 33, 34 & n. 35). 
Evidently one of these canals irrigated the fields of the Jogis of 
Jakhbar, the Chak Jogifvn of this document. 

9. From the Ain-i-Akbari and other contemporary records, horti¬ 
culture appears to have been popular with the holders of madad-i- 
ma‘ash lands. The Jogis had their own orchard in Jakhbar. There 
is an orchard in Jakhbar even today. 

10, This might be a reference to the Bigah-i-Ildhi. 

11. A small temple, with an endowment of its own within the pre¬ 
cincts of the famous shrine of Jwrdamukhi (See n. 12 below). The 
name of the slirine is explained with reference to a small geyser of 
boiling hot water in which, it is narrated here, Gorakhnath left 
his pot, dibbi, with rice and ddl in it to cook. The water, it is 
solemnly pointed out to the visitors, is still boiling from the time 
of Guru Gorakhnath. A Kanphata Jogi looks after the shrine. 

The Jakhbar Jogis do not now own any structures in 
Gorakh Dibbi or indeed in any, perhaps, of the several pla(^ men¬ 
tion^ in this document, but they do refer to an earlier association 
with many of these places. Baba Brahm Nath narrated an incident 
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of several years ago when «he Nfiihs of Goiakh Dibbi were financ ially 
helped by ihc Jakhbar gaddi in redeeming a mortgage on their 
possessions. In return for this, a part of the offerings received at 

the Gorakh Dibbi temple was sent for several years as a token of 

gratitude to Jakhbar. 

12. Literally, “The Goddess of the Flaming Motith,” so named 
because of the rubieiranean gas that keeps on constantly escaping 
from the rock inside the temple of the Devi in the Kangra dis¬ 
trict. Jwahimukhi is a temple of great celebrity in the north of 
India and profuse references to it have come across from a very early 
period. Around the temple a fairly large town has grown up and 
in the neighbourhood of the town are the ruins of a large numlrer 
of houses and establishments once belonging to the “Gosains’* who 
had made this place as a headquarters for trading. The temple of 

Jwrdamukhi lay once in the tcTrilory of the Itill principality of 

Guler. 


13. A temple near jwalamukhi. situated on a considerable height. 
Its name associates it with one of the most famous and earliest of 
Jogi ascetics. Nagsl Arjun is associated with the Maniiath sect of the 
Kanphatas; and Briggs (Gorakhnath and the Kmphaia Yops, 71) 
has the following note on him: “To this line (the Munniithas) be¬ 
longs Aijan Naga .. who is now in Kailas as siddha. There is an 
establishment belonging to this sub-sect at Jwaliimukhr’. 

14. One of the principal Shaiva temples in the Kangra district 
situated in the heart of the Kangra town. The temple is named 
after the kapdl or skull of Sati, Shiva’s consort, which fell here 
when Shiva was roaming around wildly with her corpse on his 
shoulder after her immolation. The temple is looked after by a 
Jogi of the Alakh order. (See Rose, H. A. A Glossary of the Tribes 
and Castes of the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province, S vols„ 
Calcutta, 1911-19, I, 266). 

15. It has not been possible for us to locate or identify this place 
hut it is possibly associated with the Kaga Arjun establishment near 
Jwalamukhi. 

T6. A temple in the Kangra district, close to Ichhi. A ^ir is held 
at the place on the Shivratri day, and there is an interesting story 
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telling how the place came to be named like this. The temple con¬ 
tains a carving of Gang Bhairo Mahadeo on a black stone 1 span 
high and 4 in circumference (Rose, Glossary, I, 269). 


17, One of the Shaiva temples of great celebrity in the ICangra 
district. The temple is properly called Nandikeshwara Mahadeo 
and is situated in Jadragal on the bank of the Ban Ganga river. 
It is said to have been founded by a princess from Suket, and the 
pujdri at the temple is a Giri Gosain (Rose, Glossary, I, 271). 


18. This refers possibly to the well known temple at Pathiar near 
Palampur in the Kangra district. The place is of considerable sane- 
tity in the area. There is a thick forest very close to Pathiar which 
lends support to our reading of this entry, since a forest is clearly 
mentioned in the document. 


19. A village in the Hamirpnr tahpl of the Kangra district. A big 
fair is held here in the month of Chaitra (Marcii-April). 


20. A large village in the Kangra district that lies two miles off 
the main road connecting Pathankot with Kangia from where a path 
branches off in its direction near Gaggal. Several &ddhus still live 
at Tiara. 


21. It has not been possible for ns unfortunately to identify this 
place. 


22. One of the most famous of all the shrines in the Kangra 
district, named after the form of a young cowherd that Shiva is 
said to have taken in this region. The temple is near Sujanpur and 
there is a long and somewhat complicated story connected with the 
temple, involving a Raja of Kangra and several miracles pe: formal 
by Baba Balakrupi (see. Rose, Glossary, 1, 261*64). Prominently 
mentioned in the story is a sddhu, Kanthar Nath by name. This 
must be a reference, in fact, to a Jogi of the Kanthar Nath sub-sect 
i^ee, Dwivedi, Ndtha Sampraddya, 184). 

There are several fairs held in a year at the temple and all 
^offerings go to the Jogi on duty. 
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23. This, in all probability, is the place now called Dainthal, (see 
Introduction, n. 22, above). The origin of the name Damthal is not 
entirely clear and it is possible that in an earlier period it was call* 
ed Gumtrd. There is at least one other reference to this place as 
Gumtiii that occurs in a mid-nineteenth century account of a jour¬ 
ney to Kashmir (Ganeshi Lai, Siydhal^i-Kashwtr, ir. by V. S. Suri, 
Simla 1955, 6), and a detailed description of the place together with 
the name of the mahant in that work leaves no doubt that the place 
meant was modern Damthal. In this document, again, Gum^l is 
shown as being in the parganah Nurpur which lends further support 
to the identification suggested here because of the closcne.ss and 
association of Damthal with Nurpur. 

24. The important state of that name in the Punjab Hills. The 
town, Nurpur, is at a distance of only about fifteen miles from 
Pathankot but falls in the Kangra district of today. Both the state 
and the town arc closely associated with the Mughals, (see Hutchi¬ 
son, J. & Vogel, J. Ph. History of the Punjab Hill Slates, 2 vols., 
Lahore 1933, I, 213-264). 


25. This, in all probability, is Shahpur of the Shahpur-Kandi 
tract in the Gurdaspur district and not the tiny hill state of that 
name beyond Nurpur. Shahpur appears to have been an important 
Mughal town and lay on the bank of the Ravi. Lands in the Shah- 
pur parganah are mentioned at more than one place held by the 
Jakhbar Jogis. Some land in the Shahpur-Kandi region is still held 
by the Jakhbar gaddi. 

26. The use of the imperfect Jakari script in this part of the 
Gurdaspur district and the Punjab hills appears to have been quite 
common even for official documents. Several of the pattahs of the 
Punjab hill rulers are in this unhelpful script and have been seen 
by us with the families of the rulers and their pandits. 

27. A large village at a distance of about five miles to the north 
of Pathankot. Some land is still held here as jdgjr by the jakhbar 
mahants who receive a small but fixed amount from the persons to 
whom they have left its cultivation. 


28. The original words are ‘limn-nawismd*, Wilson has the 
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following note on this expression : “A form of word, ‘let them write 
the abstract,’ formerly inscribed upon a sanad granting an assign¬ 
ment of revenue or Zamindari, which served as authority for the 
subordinate officers to make out the particulars of the assignment or 
grant” {Glossaty, 567). The expression occurs quite frequently in 
official documents and in the present document it occurs at the top. 




/ji\l i//.H>i^C>^fJj^->!l!^^^-*'f^->^->^ti’^^'*^^ 

v(<t ,l^^ifJtifl^A^i->ilfOlf.^><t (Seri) 



XVI 


{Sea}}) 

17 

Sa‘id Khan, the 
honourable I^anah-zad 
of Padshah Ghazi 
Muhammad Shah 
1147 

(A.D. 1734-35) 

Be it known to the present and the future mutasaddls 
of the mahals and^ tapffah of the parganah Shahpur, (who 
may expect) to be covered with favour and kindness, that: 

Whereas, the Jogi Subodh Nath® is a truly deserving 
person. On that account, we have bestowed upon him, 
according to the practice of old, twenty ghumaos^ of land 
by way of madad-i-ma*ash, on the death of Hira Nath, in 
the environs of the village Thar^ It is ordered that the 
abovementioned land in the old mahals and their neigh¬ 
bourhood, duly measured and demarcated, should be 
handed over to the aforesaid (Jogi), so that he may remain 
occupied with praying (for the Emperor) while sustaining 
himself harvest after harvest with the produce of that 
(land). On no account should anyone interfere in this 
matter, now settled. A new sanad should not be demand¬ 
ed every year. In this matter, recognizing this to be an 
urgent injunction, the above order should be executed. 

Dated the 25th of Muharram-al-hiram of the year 1154 
(April 1, A.D. 1741). 

Note : 

In TakarT, at the top, there are the following words in 
the hand probably of some mahant : “Twenty ghumdos 
of land ... in the name of Subudha Nath“. 
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NOTES 

1. These are numerous inslanres in these documents of seals be¬ 
ing used much later than the dates they bear. This seal of Sa*id 
Khan, for instance, was made in A.D. 1734-35 but it is being used 
here on this document of 1741. 

2. The succession of Mahant Subodh (Subuddha) Nath to the 
Jakhbar gaddi appears to have taken place in or about A.D. 1741, 
after the death of Hira Nath. The name of Subuddha Nath is well 
remembered at the gaddi, being connected with his having granted 
an important boon to the Gurda.spur mahanis. From Subuddha 
Nath onwards the genealogical table of the Jakhbar gaddi a$.sumes 
a definitive form. The date of his death is not known. 

3. The area units under the denomination ghumCto varied consi¬ 
derably from one region to anothei in northern India and even 
from place to place in one region. According to Elliot, in Jallan- 
dhar it was only a fifty of a bigah (Memoirs etc. II, 166). This per¬ 
haps was an extremely small value, ior on the other extreme a 
ghumdo at places is reckonetl to be larger than two higahs. Gene¬ 
rally speaking a ghumdo is suppo-sed to be equal to eight kandls. 

4. This, in all likelihood, is the village Dhar, at a distance of 
nearly fifteen miles from Pathankot in the north-eastern direction, 
on the road to Dalhousie. We are led to this identification by the 
fact that no other village by this name or the name “Thar" is 
known in this region; and that the present village of Dhar fell 
formerly in the parganah Shahpur which fact is clearly mentioned in 
this document. 








3p*Jj^i3 U^lfy3>3 ^ If 

i„S,iifl^Sri^jejty' (la llie omsia.) 





xvu 


(Sea/») 

May the Immortal 
(God) be the Protector. 
Bhag Singh 


The honoured diwdn ... Rai ! 

May (you) remain safe and in peace. 

Now, the Jogis of Jakhbar, having come to (our) pre> 
sence, have revealed that the shopkeepers of Sujanpur* 
harass them by levying (octroi) duty® on goods purchased 
from Sujanpur. This never happened in former times. 

It is, therefore, being ordered that, in whatever pur¬ 
chases they might make to take away (from Sujanpur), 
the abovementioned Jogis should meet no hindrance in 
conformity with the practice of old. Deviation from an 
old practice is not to be commended. Moreover, (the 
Jogis) belong to a religious establishment. 

What more need be said ? 

(In the margin) : 

The Jogi Subodh Nath is the mahant of Jakhbar. On 
the monastery of the Nathas, there should be no imposi¬ 
tion. 
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NOTES 

1. This seal of Bhag Singh is undated and it is difficull to identify 
Jiim with an absolute ccitainiy. However, as already suggested, this 
seal should belong to the period between A.D. 1765, when the 
Sikhs were beginning effectively to occupy territories in the Punjab 
and A.D. 1809, when Ranjit Singh conquered Sujanpur. There are 
at least three Sikh chiefs, belonging to this period and bearing this 
name, who arc known to history : Bhag Singh Hallowalia who 
belonged to the Bhangi misl, Kanwar Bhag Singh who was the 
grandson of Ja.ssa Singh Ahluwalia and Bhag Singh Bagga. Only 
the last named person is known to have had any connection with 
Sujanpur. 

According to an account of the Shahpui Kandi tract by one 
“Mr. Roe,” the Bagga family belonged to the Kanhaiya misl and 
the founder of this family, Amar Das, obtained Sujanpur towards 
the late 1760’s. Amar Das died in A.D. 1805 to be sutreeded by 
his son Bhag Singh. The new chief lived only for three years more 
and was succeeded by his younger brother Budh Singh who was 
defeated by Ranjit Singh in 1809 when Sujanpur became a part of 
the Lahore Kingdom. {Gazeiteei of the Gurdaspur District, 1891-92, 
38). The seal which appears on this document could easily be of 
the Sikh chief Bhag Singh. It does not follow, however, that the 
seal was prepared or used only in or after A.D. 1805. There is 
every possibility that Bhag Singh was effectively managing the 
affairs of his aged father’s principality before his death in 1806. 
Instances of such usage of a seal by the son of a ruling Sikh chief 
are not unknown. 


2. The flourishing town of Sujanpur in the Shahpur-Kandi tract 
rose to some importance after the berak-up of the Mughal empire, 
when ‘Ajaib Rai, the Qfinungo, set himself up here and at Pa^an* 
kot as an' independent chieftain. The town fell later into the hands 
of the Bagga family whicli was ousted from its posse8.sions by 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, as seen in n. 1, above, in A.D. 1809 
{Gazetteer of the Gurdaspur District, 1891-92, 38). 

3, The word used here is mah§ill. According to Dr Irfan Habib 
this term was used in the Mughal documents and by the writers of 
those times in two senses: in the sense of revenue and in the sense 
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of produce from land {The Agrarian System, HI, 203 , 204 & n. 36, 
206, 231). In this document the term surely refers to revenue 
which in the context of this document could easily be a kind of 
octroi duty. 




APPENDICES 


A. PERSIAN AND HIJRA MONTHS 

Persian Hijra 

1. Farwardin Muharram ^ 

2. Irdibihisht 2. $afar ^ 

3. EJiurdad 3. Rabi'ul-awwal 

•* • 

4. Tlr ^ 4. Rabi-u5-s5ni 

5. Amurdid 5. Jamadi-ul-awwal 

6. Shahriwar 6.Jam5dI-us-§ani 

7. Mihr 7. Rajab 

8. Abao S. Sha*ban 

9. Ajiar A) 9. Ramzan 

10. Dai lO* Shawwal 

11. Bahman ^ 11. Zul'qa^dah «j^h> 

12. Isfandarmu 2 12. Zurhijja jjht 


Note: There » oo necemry chronological coriespondence 
between the months of persian and Hijra calendars. 
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B. THE TURKISH DUODENARY CYCLE 


1. Srchq3n-Il 

(The mouse year) 


2. Od-il 

(The cow year) 

• 

3. ParsJl 

(The leopard year) 


4. Tawishq5n-Il 

(The hare year) 

m 

5. Lul-il 

(The crocodile year) 


6. ilSn4l 

(The snake year) 


7. Yunt-il 

(The horse year) 


8. QQiI-il 

(The Sheep year) 


9. Bichi-Il 

(The monkey year) 


10. TaUjaqQi-il 

(The fowl year) 


ii* rt*ii 

(The dog year) 


12. Tang0z-il 

(The hog year) 



Note: There are slight variations in the names of the years 
given by various scholars. The small discretion 
that we have used may perhaps be allowed. The 
Turkish i^cle is called Afuchal in Uighur (a dialect 
o(7\iTki)Bnddawazdah sal-i-Turki in Persian. The 
year begins and ends in spring and when a cycle of 
twelve years is completed. It begins again. 
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C. DAYS OF THE PERSIAN MONTH 


1. Urmizd 

i/JiS 

2. Bahman 


3. Irdibihisht 


4. Shahrl-war 


5. Isfandarmu 2 


6. lyiurdad 


7. Amurdad 

>\9/\ 

8. Dai 


9. AdarorA 2 ar 

. 

10. Aban 


11. Oir or Klkurshld J 

12 . Mah 

#C 

13. Tir or Tishtai 


14. Gush 

cAjf 

IS. Dai 



16. Mihr ^ 

17. Surtlsh 4 ^ 

18. Rashn 

19. Farwardm 

20. BahrSm 

21. RSm ^\j 

22. Bad H 

23. Dai 

24. Din c /9 

m 

25. Ird 

26. Ashtad 3^^ 

27. Asman 

28. ZSmyad 

29. Mantarasfand 

30. Anaram 
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D. TITLES, POSTHUMOUSLY USED, FOR 
THE MUGHAL EMPERORS 


Firdaiis-Makaiii 

or 

Giti-Salani 

Jannat-Asliiyaiii 

or 

Hdzrat-i'jahanbani 

'Arsh-Ashiyani 

Jannat-Makani 

Firdaus-Ashiyani 

Khuld-Makiini 

Khuld-ManzU 


For Babur 


[or Humayun 

for Akbar 
for Jahangir 
for Shah Jahan 
for Aurangzeb 
for Bahadur Shah 
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